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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner 
in England and Scotland. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 907. London, 1825. Saunders and 

Otley. 

WE had scarcely finished the work of one 
French author on England,—that of Baron 
Dupin, when the Historical and Literary 
Tour of a Foreigner presented itself to our 
notice, and demanded our inspection. The 
Baron, whose book we had just dismissed, 
devotes his attention to the progress of the 
useful arts in England ; but the author of the 
volumes before us neglects them, as he acknow- 
ledges, for the inspirations of the British 
muse; this, however, we should scarcely say, 
for he does glance at them incidentally, as 
will be seen by the following extract from his 
preface :— 

‘I cannot, indeed, pronounce which view, 
during my tour, attracted most of my admi- 
ration; the vast.and splendid chateau—such 
as that of the Earl of Lonsdale, where ancient 
hospitality is found connected with modern 
luxury—or the enormous London brew- 
houses, the stables of which, contain hun- 
dreds of horses, worthy of ranking, on the 
score of size, with those of the King of Brob- 
dignag, and the colossal steam machinery of 
which supersedes the united power of a thou- 
sand workmen. Qne is legitimately asto- 
nished to see matter, thus endowed with an 
almighty energy, performing labours which 
fabulous antiquity would have shrunk from 
ascnibing to the vigour of the god of strength 
himself. The exaggeration of eastern fairy 
tale is surpassed by the actual prodigy of 
mountains levelled into. roads; of canals 
which multiply the communications between 
cities and sea coasts ; of rivers suspended by 
aerial aqueducts over the most impracticable 
eminences ; of bridy~s which protract their 
airy forms into the sea in order to supply 
means of prompt disembarkation to the ap- 
Proaching ship. In short, the tranquil lakes 
ofold Scotland already behold their hitherto 
undisturbed expanse traversed from shore to 
— by those clacking steam-boats, the 

rst of which would have been classed, by 

© superstitions of a preceding age, among 

* Monsters of Caledonian mythology.’ 
Bods however, to literature and literary 
aa t our author devotes his principal at- 
iets on; and his knowledge of the one, and 
oa. with the other, aided by a liberal 

, has enabled him to give a very inte- 

Th picture of both, 
an Author visited England during, as he 
whose the ‘iaiership of Lord Castlereagh, 
for jefluence prolonged its duration 

some time under the administration of 


4 Canning. He freely censures the po- 


licy of the former, and praises that of the lat- 
ter statesman; though attached to monarchy, 
he is liberal in his opinions, loving liberty, 
without adopting its dogmas. He expresses 
himself freely on all subjects ; and if his opi- 
nions are not always correct, they have at 
least the merit of honesty. He touches upon 
almost every subject. When in town, he 
seems to have gone everywhere, and seen 
everything ; and, in the country, the same 
locomotive and inquisitive spirit attended 
him. By this meaus he has collected a great 
body of information, of a highly interesting 
character, interspersed with original views 
and opinions of men and things. The work 
is written in a series of letters to the author's 
friends ; but private and personal details are 
omitted, and the ordinary formulas of the 
epistolary style are dispensed with. The 
work does not appear to be a translation, but 
written in English, and if so, the author writes 
the language well; a few gallicisms, and the 
misprinting of a few proper names, are, how- 
ever, to be met with. The author is well 
acquainted with English history, and he 
mixes historical remarks with his topographi- 
cal descriptions; an early instance of this 
occurs in his fourth letter, where, noticing 
Canterbury cathedral, he gives us an account 
of Thomas-a-Becket. The fifth letter brings 
the author totown, and we find him present- 
ing a sort of coup-d'ail of the metropolis and 
the surrounding country, as well as of Eng- 
lish society. So intimately does the author 
appear acquainted with England, that each 
place brings with it some association or recol- 
lection; thus Holland-house reminds him of 
Addison, and Addison of the Spectator, and 
this of Steele and Stepney, where we find 
the following just remarks on epitaphs :— 
‘The recollection of the principal writer 
of the Spectator, directs my thoughts to Step- 
ney, whose old church is surrounded by tomb- 
stones, the singularepitaphs onwhich have been 
noticed by Steele. The village poets of the pre- 
sent day are not more sparing of the memory 
of the dead, and the humble gravestone is 
doomed to record their compositions. In 
this respect Paris can claim no advantage 
over London, for even in our most superior 
burial grounds the monumental marble, 
exhibits the dull or ludicrous expres- 





sions of vanity, rather than the effusions of 
grief. Epitaphs really form a part of the 
literature of a people; indeed some ages of 
the world have transmitted to us no other 
historicalymonuments than tombs. If lite- 


would be but just to exercise it in favour of 
those whom death consigns to the ridicule 
-exeited by vulgar encomium. The epitaph 
Lis a part of the sacred worship of the dead ; 








rary censorship be good at all, certainly it | 








why then should it not be subjected to the 
rules of decorum, like funeral ceremonies? 
Calumny and slander are generally buried ta 
the grave; why then should we be flattered 
by the ignorang? or affectation of friends or 
even strangers? Would we not consign to 
oblivion the revered names of a parent or 
benefactor, rather than expose them to ridt- 
cule? In England, an epitaph frequentl 
consists merely of a verse of scripture, which 
perhaps, after all, is most appropriate to the 
toml of a Christian. One of the most af- 
fecting traditions revived by Sir Walter 
Scott, is that of the presbyterian, Old Mor- 
tality, who visits burial grounds, to retrace 
the obliterated names of the martyrs of his 
faith, and the holy attributes. which adorn 
their gravestones. It would doubtless have 
cost him a pang of regret to have rescued 
from oblivion, the decaying monuments of 
his brethren, had their claims on ns pious 
recollection been recorded by doggrel verses 
and grotesque emblems.’ 

In noticing the arzhitecture of the metro- 
polis, which the author does much in detail, 
he observes, truly, that the great buildings of 
London are so badly situated, that one is en- 
trapped into a denial of their existence. 
freely censures the monuments in St. Paul’ 
on account of their introducing the idols of 
paganism, and asks, ‘ Why is this magnifi- 
cent temple encumbered with the tombs of 
men who, when living, claimed no distine- 
tions save those which wealth conferred ?’ 
But this is not the case. It was not on ac- 
count of their wealth that monuments were 
erected in St. Paul's to a Johnson, a Jones, 
or a Howard; and certainly a Nelson, a 
Howe, a Cornwallis, a Moore, and an Aber- 
crombie, when living, claimed other distinc- 
tions than those which wealth conferred. 
We, however, condemn, with the author, the 
rapacity of the Dean and Chapter, in de- 
manding £500 or £1000 for the privilege of 
erecting a monument within the walls of the 
cathedral. Our author visited Westminster 
Abbey at the same time as M. de Chatean- 
briand, whom he eulogizes. In an account 
of the British Museum, we find the following 
anecdote, which, though not new, is curious. 
Speaking of Mr. Payne Knight, the author 
says :— 

"foes years previously, Mr. Koight had 

urchased an antique cameo resenting 
‘lora. For this he paid £250, the sum at 
which he estimated the horse’s head in the 
Elgin gallery, a precious monument of art, 
and the object which [I must confess most 
forcibly struck me when I visited the collec- 
tion in the _ Museum. As a 
dominion @ paparte, interru 
communication between Rages and the 
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This Mr. Knight denied ; but Petrucci per- | 
sisted in his assertion; and the amateur be- | 
came furiously indignant. At length Pe- | 
trucci was foreed, in self defence, to confess 

what he has since attested on oath before a | 
tmacistrate, that he himself executed the an- | 
tique cameo, which he sold for the sum of | 
twenty scudi to Signor Borelli, of whom Mr. | 
Payne iinight had been lucky enough to } 
purchase it for £250?’ 


Qur author notices all t! 4 most eminent | 


sculptors and painters in England, and ap- 
pears duly to appreciate their relative merits 
and schools. Of Wilkie, he says,— 

‘In England, rural pictures are in general 
confined to domestic subjects. Among the 
painters who are most distinguished in this 
department, Allan alone has attempted histo- 
ry. Wilkie and Mulready confine themselves 
to subjects of common life. Wilkie’s style 
must not be confounded with the imitation 
of the Flemish school in general, nor even 
with that of Teniers; though the title of 
the Scotch Teniers has occasionally been 
applied to Wilkie. He is not fond of ex- 
ercising his pencil on the burlesque or- 
gies of the tavern, the gross scenes of the 
guard-house, or the filthy and tattered garb 
of beggary. There is always a touch of cari- 
cature in the pictures of the Flemish masters. 
The heroes of the Dutch school produce a 
laugh, .because they are buffoons; Wilkie’s 
characters only excite a smile, because they 
are true to nature. Wilkie’s domestic scenes 
deserve to be as popular as the history of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. His interiors, compar- 
ed with historical pictures, are what Gold- 
smith’s novel is to the pompous recitals of 
the epic muse. Teniers, who was endowed 
with great facility of talent, produced a vast 
number of works; but if Wilkie has pro- 
‘duced less, it is because he is select in his 
choice, while Teniers never shrunk from any 
subject whatever. Wilkie’s pictures are at 
once remarkable for simplicity and correct 
drawing; but, perhaps, owing to this very 
correctness, we do not always find the free- 
dom of touch and freshness of colour which 
distinguish the pictures of Teniers. The lat- 
ter frequently brings out only one striking 
trait of the countenance : but Wilkie expresses 
every little gesture of his figures. The works 
of the latter have been so multiplied by en- 
gravings, that it would be superfluous to de- 
scribe here the moral and dramatic pictures 
of The Reading of the Will, The Village Po- 
litictans, The Rent-Day, &c. It is difficult 
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The Cut Finger. It is curious to visit Wil- 
kie’s painting-room, when he is arranging 
his materials for a new picture. He procures 
a box of a size corresponding with that of the 
picture he is about to commence; and he 
places within it chairs, tables, and every mi- 
nute article of furniture, according to the rank 
of the character he intends introducing into 
his picture. He then arranges in this minia- 
ture apartment a group of little manikins, 
and closes the door, having contrived an 
aperture through which his eye commands a 
full view of the interior.’ - 

From English artists, our author proceeds 
to English society, the state of the drama, 
critiques on authors aud actors, preachers, 
lawyers, &c. Of the Rev. Mr. Irving, he 
gives a striking portrait:— 

‘In spite of the exaggerated and declama- 
tory tone, which has become so fashionable 
in literature, the inhabitants of London re- 
main satisfied with preachers, whose reputa- 
tion seldom extends beyond the limits of their 
respective flocks. Lately, indeed, there has 
risen wp one who has made a noise, and who 
seems likely to fix the public attention for a 
considerable time. I very much fear, how- 
ever, that Mr. Irving is calculated only to 
make a noise. He is a presbyterian preacher, 
who has recently come from Scotland, ex- 
claiming, hke Jonas, that Nineveh had of- 
fended the Lord. But, preferring a literary 
to a popular success, the Scottish Jonas ad- 
dresses himself to the great characters of 
the day. Statesmen, poets, philosophers, all 
in their turn, come under the lash of his ani- 
madversions; and the Caledonian chapel is 
alternately a tribunal and an atheneum. Mr. 
Irving has frequently surprised his hearers, 
by mingling passages from Shakspeare with 
quotations from the Bible. The poet-laure- 
ate and Lord Byron have both been sum- 
moned before this ecclesiastical tribunal; the 
one, as a profane flatterer of worldiy power, 
the other, as an impious Goliah, againstwhom 
the sling of David still kept a stone in reserve. 
The erotic school of Thomas Moore has heen 
denounced as a sect of worshippers of the 
Cyprian goddess. Princes of the blood, mi- 
nisters of state, men of fashion, orators, and 
authors, crowd together to hear themselves 
apostrophised by this missionary, who looks 
very much as if he had escaped, like Mac- 
briar, from the massacre of Bothwell Bridge. 


| 

a ae | 

by grimace, which is evinced by the child in | 
} 

| 

| 


‘er, but not an edifying one, 


| of subdlimity occasionally reveal 


on a 
himself. open to the censure Pe has laid 
by mingling profane with sacri d eet nay 
‘fae sacred literature. 
and critical analysis has reduced his discourses 
to incorrect and tedious circumlocutions 
sharpened by satire or menace. <A féeiw burste 
: the talent of 
Irving; but he instantly compromises his 
dignity by trivial allusions. His enthusiasy 
partakes of the artifice of a rhetorician: bi. 
delivery is that of an actor, rather than a Pe. 
ter the Hermit. He certainly will not form 
a sect; and he will lose all his popularity 
when the temporary astonishment he has ex. 
cited wears away. 
‘At the same time, it would be no difficylt 
matter to justify Mr. Irving’s panegyrists | 


: Ny 
quotations. 


A selection of fragments from 


his discotrses would give a high idea of his 


talent for narrative, deseription, &c. He 
might often be advantageously opposed to 
Bishop Taylor, if it were not forbidden, in 
the nineteenth century, to combine the defects 
of Taylor with his beauties.’ 

Without confining ourselves to any strict 
order, we shall accompany our author, per 
sultum, to Scotland, where we find him min- 
gling with Sir Walter Scott and the literati 
of the Modern Athens. Alluding to Burns, 
James Hogg, aud Scotch morality, he says :— 

‘The Scotch greatly eulogize the grave de- 
meanour of their peasants ; their severe mo- 
rals, and their religious enthusiasm, resulting 
from their daily perusal of the Bible, which 
imparts occasionally to their language an 
oriental colouring. This character, which is 
a relic of puritan austerity, is no slight con- 
stituent of the tiresome dignity, or reserve of 
some of the Edinburgh drawing-rooms. | 
have not yet been enabled sufficiently to 
study the aspect which it imparts to the fas 
milies of the farmers’ labourers, and of the 
little domestic establishments of the hamlets; 
but it is worthy commemoration, that the 
poets sprung from the class of Scotch pea- 
santry, have constituted personification ot 
very opposite manners and ideas. Bums 
did not seek for an asylum against his mis- 
fortunes in religion. The last days of his life 
exhibit him in the act of trying to drown his 
recollection in orgies, which were finally fa- 
tal; and James Hogg is quoted as the most 
decided whiskey driu®er throughout Scot- 
land. The Presbyterian bigots treat Bums 
as an infidel, and I have heard them mut- 
mur, that Mr. Hogg, as a poet, is sometimes 
| a little too profane. Their chosen laureat !5 
Graham, the pious author of the Sabbath, : 
whom I shall subsequently refer. It 1s e 
just to add, that Mr. Hogg has only become 





Only imagine the effect of a denunciatory ha- 
rangue, issuing from the sonorous lungs of a 
puritanical Sampson (for Mr. Irving 1s more 





to say whether these highly-original produc- 
tions are most worthy of admiration for their 
general effect, or the exquisite finish of their 
details. Every time we look at one of Wil- 
kie’s pictures, we discover some object which 
we had not seen, or had not sufficiently ob- 
served before, but which is, nevertheless, 
perfectly in its place. Even when all his fi- 


gures are animated by the svme sentiment, | 
what variety of expression does he display! | 


There are some sensations which Wilkie has 


than six feet high), and accompanied by the 
threatening action of an arm vizorous enough, 
| like that of the son of Manuel, to shake the 
| columns of the temple. His style of oratory 
‘is unequal, and is characterised by sudden 
bursts of expression. Ilis exaggeration and 
|emphasis appear natural, accompanied, as 
they are, by physical energy, and the tremen- 
dous expression’ of his countenance. Mr. 
Irving has produced effect; yet he has gain- 
'ed no proselytes. He is a fashionable preach- 





sensual in his poetry since the eer 
his first poems attracted him to Edinburg. 
His youth was that of a shepherd, living 
life of solitude and contemplation with his 
flock and his muses—that is to say, - the 
fairies; which no poet of Scotland, ener 
time of Thomas of Erceldoune, has re om at- 
| with so many fascinations. It was t aking 
| toral life, passed upon his native mgs rr 
| —a life of tranquillity and reflection, ‘iarized 
the bustle of the world,—which fami very of 
| James Hoge betimes with all the iagery 
| material nature, the various incioeee 
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nearances of which, in the rural landscape 
hefore his eyes, varying as they did with the 


hours of the day and night, and the ditference | 


of the seasons, modified the variable form in 
his imagination. The local spots where he 
frst became a poet, appeared to him like the 


fiends of his solitude, and the remembrance | 


of the stories told to his early infancy, assist- 
ed him in peopling them with the invisible 
beings of popular tradition. At that time he 
was probably ignorant even of the existence 
of Oxford and Cambridge ; still more of the 
mythology of Athens and Rome, taught in 
those colleges. It was, in short, this con- 
templative life which explains why James 
Hogg was so long ignorant of men, and suc- 
ceeded better in depicting simple and tender 
emotions than the passions, and imaginary 
beings than historical personages. When he 
aspired to imitate Sir W. Scott in novel writ- 
ing, he failed. An allusion to some actual 
fact, or some historical hero, is not out of 
place in his poetry; but he is unable to ana- 
lyse the heart of a Claverhouse or a Burley.’ 

Our author called on Mr. Constable, the 
bookseller, whom he thought, perhaps, to de- 
coy into a sight of the MSS. of the Scottish 
novels :— 

‘I requested Mr. Constable to show me 
some MS. of Sir Walter Scott, reminding him 
that he had promised, among the rest, to let 
me see thatof Marmion. Unfortunately he 
had lent it the evening before. He showed 
me an ancient receipt book of George Heriot, 
whose memoirs he has just published. He 
Was, moreover, going to show me some ma- 
nuscript shects of the author of Waverley ; 
but he, no doubt, feared committing an im- 
prudence, and found an ingenious Scotch 
evasion to elude the request. 

‘Mr. Constable made the following calcu- 
lation in round numbers of the sale of the 
Scotch novels, from the earliest down to Pe- 
veril of the Peak ; they compose forty-six 
volumes in English, which cost, upon an 
average, 500 francs ; twenty thousand copies 
ofeach novel have issued from the house of 
the publisher, am uinting to 10,000,000 
francs. Out of this sum Mr. Constable has 
paid the author 1,500,009 franes for copy- 
rvot since i814. 

‘The first edition of each novel amounts 
fo ten thousand copies. Then come the re- 
prints, and the additions to the complete sets 
in Various shapes. 

Pe Walter Scott has recently received a 
housand guineas for the little poem of Hali- 
don Hill alone. His poems, which have 
sold as well as his novels, have produced him 
nearly a million of francs. His biozraphies, 
his periodical contributions, his prefaces, his 
‘ommentaries, have not been lost pages in 
point of profit. In fine, it may be ealcu- 
lated, that there are in the trade more than 
twenty millions (francs) worth of printed pa- 
= Dearing the name of Walter Scott, with- 
ut ca culating the translations into French, 
an”, italian, Spanish, Polish, &c. If 
ear et manufacturers do not some day 
all atue to the Scotch novelist, they 
ry ungrateful.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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| call it libel? —on human nature. 





Funusius: his Life, Death, ard Descent into 
Hell. ‘Translated from the German. 12mo. 
pp. 251. London, 1825. 

Turs work is a very severe satire—can we 

Tae aue 

thor looks altogether to the dark side of the 

picture, and seems to think that, in order to 
satiate ambition or gratify sensual passions, 
mankind will stick at nothing The pictures 
of society which Leviathan, the devil, exhi- 
bits to Faustus, may not be without their 
prototype; but still, instances of such ceep 
depravity, like earthquakes, are not of fre- 
quent occurrence, and are not to be consi- 
dered as giving a correct picture of nature in 
general. Many of the scenes have a strikingly 
verisimilitude in real life, though some of 
them are revoltingly-disgusting and indeli- 
cate: this is the more to be regretted, as 
there is a caustic humour runs through the 
work, which is likely to make a reader not 
discard it on slight grounds. The author is 
not one of those mentally-enslaved Germans 
the Emperor of Austria would wish to have 
for a subject; he ventures to think for him- 
self, and, under the mask of exhibiting the 
creations of Satan, gives a very unfavourable, 
but in too many instances correct, picture 
of the worst parts of our nature. [Jowever, 
mayors prostituting their wives for a title, 
hermits ready to commit murder in order to 
oratify their lusts, feudal lords destroying 
villages and the inhabitants in revenge for an 
infringement of the game laws, and many 
other atrocities, which are here attributed to 
nankind, are, thank Heaven, occurrences so 
much out of the pale of ordinary actions, as 
to be viewed with horror by mankind. With 
these remarks, we shall introduce our author 
to the reader: that he is a k22n observer and 
powerful writer every one must admit, and 
there are more original conceptions in this 
little duodecimo than are often to be met 
with ina dozen bulky quartos. . Some of the 
most piquant passages, for certain reasons, 
cannot be transferred to our pages, and we 
vo pretty far in introducing the following 
from the description of an infernal banquet : 
‘Already the monstrous vaults of heil re- 
sounded with the wild cries of the fiendish 
populace, while myriads seated themselves 
upon the scorched ground. The princes then 
stepped forth, and commanded silence to the 
nultitude, whilst Satan heard the intelligence, 
brought by his envoys from the upper world. 

The devils obeyed, and a death-like stillness 

prevailed amid the thick misty darkness, 

interrupted only by the groans of the damned. 

[n the mean time, the slaves of the fiends— 

shades, who are neither worthy of happiness 

nor damnation—prepared the immeasurable 
tables for the banquet, and they deserved to 
be under thethra!dom of such a task. When 
they were yet in flesh and blood, and ate the 
fruits of the earth, they were of that equivocal 
kind, who seem the friends of all men, and 
yet are the friends of none; whose tongues 
continually prattle of the noble precepts of 
virtue, which they feel not in their hearts; 
who only abstain from evil, becatse tt ts ac- 

companied by danger, and from doing yo vl, 

because it requires courage and self-denial ; 

who traflie with religion, and, lixe av tricious 


Jews, lay out their capital at interest, for the 
purpose of securmg a comfortable birth for 
their miserable souls; and who worship God 
from fear, and tremble before him like slaves. 

‘ The devils, who, to-say the trath, aré*no 
better masters than the Polish, Livonian, and 
Hungarian nobility, drove them about in 
hell at a furious rate. Others were sweating 
in the infernal kitchen, and cooking the 
meal for their haughty lords; an unpleasant 
service for a soul, which had once supporte:l 
its own human body by eating and drinking. 
For, although the devils originally neither 
ate nor drank, yet they have learned from 
men the custom of celebrating every solem- 
nity by means of the glass and platter, an‘, 
on such occasions, they feast on souls. The 
general of each legion (for heil is arranged on 
a military footing, and in tus respect resem- 
bles every despotic government, or rather 
every despotic government in this respect re- 
scubles hell) chooses a certain number of 
damned souls as food for his subalterns. These 
are delivered over to the slaves, who stew, 
broil, and baste them with hellish sauce. It 
frequently happens that these wretches have 
to stick their own wives, daughters, fathers, 
sons, or brothers, upon the spits, and to keep 
up the purgatorial fire beneath them: a truly 
horrible and tragic employment, rendered 
yet more so, since their overseer, a capricious 
devil, like all understrappers of great lords, 
stands behind them with a whip, in order to 
expedite the work. On the present occasion, 
two popes, a conqueror, a celebrated plilose- 
pher, and a recently canonized saint, were 
intended to feast the palates of*Satan, his 
viziers, and his favourites. Abundance of 
fresh victuals had just arrived for the common 
people. The pope had a hittle time before 
set by the ears two armies of French, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Germans, in order to fish up 
in the tumult certain districts, to add to the 
patrimony of St. Peter. They fought like 
heroes, and fell by thousands int6 hell. What 
happiness would it be for the souls, intended 
for these devilish repasts, if they were there- 
by to find an end to their torments; but no 
sooner are they swallowed, digested, and re- 
turned piecemeal into the pools of hell, than 
they are regenerated, and arise to become the 
patients of new suffering.’ 

Our next extract shall be of a less grave 
and awful character; it isa good-natured sa- 
tire on over-strained theones of physiogno- 
my and craniology, in the portrait of a monk 
who formed the design of physiognomically 
dissecting the master-piece of creation, and 
of allotting to him his interior qualities by 
means of his exterior appearance :— 

‘(Our monk did not confine his researches 
to man alone, for he descended to the more 
ignoble beasts of the earth, allotted to them 
their qualities by examining their faces and 
the structure of their bodies, and imagined 
that he had made a wonderful discovery when 
he proved—from the mighty claws, the teeth, 
and the aspect of the hon, and from the ten- 
der, light fabric of the hare—why the lion 
was not a hare, and the hare a lion. He 
was strangely surprised that he had succeed- 
ed in pointing out so clearly the appropriate 
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be able to apply them to man, although so- 
ciety has so much accustomed the latter to 
mask his features, that they are rarely to be 
seen in their primitive state. Not satisfied 
with these triumphs, our monk descended 
even into the kingdoms of the dead, tore 
skulls from the graves, and the bones of ani- 
mals from the muck-heaps; and showed his 
visitors why the dead were dead ; and, from 
their bones, how it was impossible that they 
should be otherwise than dead. In a word, 
he proved clearly, and unanswerably, that 
death never yet came without a cause, 

‘The devil was well aware of the general 
infatuation, and perceived that, while he and 
Faustus sat at dinner in the common apart- 
ment, some of the company, and even the 
innkeeper himself, were surveying them with 
the utmost attention, and were communicat- 
ing to each other, in whispers, the result of 
their observations, and showing the profiles 
which they had secretly taken. The fame of 
the wonderful monk had long since reached 
the ears of Faustus, but he had hitherto 
paid so little attention to it, that he now 
hardly knew what to make of these signs 
and whisperings. When they arrived in the 
market-place, they were surprised by a new 
and extraordinary spectacle. This resort was 
the true school for physiognomists. Every 


_one there could single out his man, lay his 


visage upon the balance, and weigh out the 
powers of his mind. Some stood gazing at 
horses, asses, goats, swine, dogs, and sheep ; 
others held between their fingers, spiders, 
butterflies, grasshoppers, and other insects ; 
and endeavoured to ascertain what their in- 
stinct might be from an attentive survey of 
their exterior, Some were employed in judg- 
ing, from the weight of jaw-bones, or the 


sharpness of teeth, to what animals they be- 


longed. But, when Faustus and the devil 
advanced among them, each man desisted 
from his,oceupations, and began to cry out: 
‘“What a nose! what eyes! what a search- 
ing glance! what a soft and beautiful curve 
of the chin! what strength! what intuition ! 
what penetration! what a clean-made figure! 
what a vigorous and majestic gait! what 
strength of limb! how uniform and harmo- 
nious is his whole frame!”’ “* I would give I 
know not what for the autographs of the gen- 
tlemen,” said a weaver, ‘in order that I 
might judge, by their letters, of the quickness 
of their thoughts.” The devil happening to 
knit his brows from impatience of this folly, 
one of the physiognomists instantly said, 
‘‘ The internal force of the lion, which the 
gentleman possesses, has been aroused by 
some external provocation, or some trifling 


thought.”’’ 


Black as some of the transactions attributed 
to mankind are, in this volume, they are not 
all imaginary, but many of them real facts: 
such are the anecdotes (however gross) of the 
French court in the reign of Louis XI., of 
modern Rome, of Cxsar Borgia, and others. 
The devil possesses the power, not only of 
transporting Faustus where he pleases, but 
of bringing the events of remote ages before 
him, and conducts him to England at the 
time that Kichard, Duke of Gloucester, is 
making his way to the crown through blood. 





The character ,-iven of the English by the de- 
vil is dreadfully severe; and it will be seen, 
by the continuation of the extract, from what 
portions of history his satanic majesty draws 
his inferences. Speaking of the English, he 
says :— 

‘These people will groan for atime be- 
neath the yoke of despotism, they will then 
sacrifice one of their kings upon the scaffold 
of freedom, in order that they may sell them- 
selves to his successors for gold and titles. In 
hell there is very little respect paid to these 
gloomy islanders, who would suck the mar- 
row from all the putrid carcasses in the uni- 
verse, if they thought to find gold in the 
bones. They boast of their morality, and 
despise all other nations, yet if you were to 
place what you call virtue in one scale, and 
vice, with twopence, in the other, they would 
forget their morality, and pocket the money. 
They talk of their honour and integrity, but 
never enter into a treaty, but with a firm re- 
solution of breaking it, as soon as a farthin 
is to be gained by so doing. After death, 
they inhabit the most pestilential marsh of 
the kingdom of darkness, and their souls are 
scourged without mercy. None of the other 
damned will have any communication with 
them. 
could do without sugar and coffee, the sons 
of proud England would soon return to the 
state in which they were when Julius Cesar, 


Canute of Denmark, or William the Con- | 


queror, did them the honour to invade their 
island. 

‘ Faustus.—For a devil, thou knowest his- 
tory passably well. 

‘Hfereupon he led him to Milan, where 
they saw the Duke Galeas Sforza murdered 
on St. Stephen’s.day in the cathedral. Faus- 
tus previously heard the assassins loudly be- 
seeching St. Stephen and St. Ambrose to in- 
spire them with the courage necessary for so 
noble a deed. 

‘In Florence, the seat of the Muses, they 
saw the nephew of the great Cosmo, the fa- 
ther of his country, murdered in the church 
of Santa Reparata, at the altar, just at the 
moment when the priest raised the host in 
his hands; for the Archbishop of Florence, 
Salviati, had informed the murderers, that 
this was to be the signal. He had been 
bribed to assist in this enterprise by the pope, 
who was determined to annihilate the Medi- 
cis, in order to rule sole sovereign in Italy. 

‘In the north of Europe, they saw wild 
barbarians, and drunken ruffians, murdering 
and pillaging like the more civilized Europe- 
ans. In Spain, they found upon the throne 
deceit and hypocrisy, wearing the mask of 
religion. They saw, at an auto-da-f¢, men 
and women immolated in the flames to the 
mild God of the Christians; and they heard 
the grand inquisitor, Torquemada, boast to 
Ferdinand and Isabella that, since the esta- 
blishment of the holy tribunal, it had tried 
eighty thousand suspected persons, and had 
burnt six thousand convicted heretics. When 
Faustus first saw the ladies and cavaliers as- 
sembled in the grand square, dressed in their 
richest habits, he imagined that he had come 
just in time for some joyous festival; but, 
when he heard the condemned wretches 





If the inhabitants of the continent | 


—s- 
howling and lamenting in the midst of a mob 
of monks, who were praising God, he was 
convinced that religion, when misused Makes 
man the most execrable monster on the earth 
He, however, began to imagine, that all these 
horrors were the necessary consequences of 
man’s nature, who is an animal that must 
either tear his fellow-creatures to pieces or 
be torn to pieces by them.’ 

We dare not accompany Faustus and his 
guardian further, having done enough to show 
that this is a most extraordinary and a very 
clever work,—which lashes the vices of man- 
kind with the most unsparing severity. 

A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled 
Srom the Scriptures alone. 
(Concluded from p. 467.) 





| WE now resume our notice of a work which, 


we are sure, will excite an unusual interest 
among theologians, and, we doubt not, call 
forth a host of polemical critics on what they 
will call the heterodoxy ut Milton: to those 
gentlemen we leave the work, contenting our- 
selves with describing it to our readers, and 
giving a few extracts. 

There is a very interesting chapter ‘ On 
the time for divine worship; wherein are 
considered, the sabbath, Lord’s-day, and fes- 
tivals.” With regard to the time of public 
worship, what this was before the law does 
not appear; but the command to the fsrael- 


ites to observe it was given for various rea- 


| 


sons, which Milton enumerates :—first, as 


a memorial of God’s having completed the 


work of creation on the seventh day; se 
condly, because God was pleased, by this 
distinguishing mark, to separate the Israel- 
ites from other nations; ‘thirdly, that. the 
slaves and cattle might enjoy a respite from 


| labour; fourthly, in remembrance of their li- 





beration from Egypt; and, fifthly, as a sba- 
dow or type of things to come. The author 
thus proceeds :— 

‘Since, then, the sabbath was originally 
an ordinance of the Mosaic law, since it was 
given to the Israelites alone, and that for the 
express purpose of distinguishing them from 
other nations, it follows that, if (as was shown 
in the former book) those who live under the 
Gospel are emancipated from the ordinances 
of the law in general, least of all can they be 
considered as bound by that of the sabbath, 
the distinction being abolished which was 
the special cause of its institution. It was 
for asserting this in precept, and enforcing 
it by example, that Christ incurred the heavy 
censure of the Pharisees; John ix. 16, This 
man is not of God, because he kee eth not 
the Sabbath-day. Gal. iv. 9, 10, How tum 
ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage: 
ye observe days, and months, and times, ra 
years. Col. ii. 16, 17, Let no man there “a 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or The 
of an holy-day, or of the’ new moon, oF 0! bis 
sabbath-days. If it be contended re " 4 
only the septennial, and not the seventh- ay 
sabbath, which is said by Paul to be abrogt” 
ed, I reply, first, that no exception ' 
made; and, secondly, that 1t may @> ve 
contended that baptism is not mean, ve 
vi. 2, on account of the plural noun bapt 
Besides, it is certain that the words $4 
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nd sabbaths are used indiscriminately of the 
mat day; Exod. xxxi. 13, 14; Isai. lvi. 
> 4, 6. Whoever, therefore, denies that, 
under the words of the apostle, in respect of 
an holy-day, Or of the new moon, or of the 
sabbath-days, the sabbath of the fourth com- 


designated, under the Gospel, for the public 
worship of God, there seems no reason why 
time, the other circumstance of worship 
should be more defined. If Paul had not 
intended to intimate the abolition of all sab- 
baths whatever, and of all sanctification of 
one day above another, he would not have 
added, in the following verse, He that re- 
gardet) not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it. For how does he not regard the 
day to the Lord, if there be any command- 
ment still in force by which a particular day, 
whether the sabbath or any other, is to be 
observed ? a 

‘it remains to be seen on what they 


ground their opinion, who maintain that the | 
Lord’s-day is to be observed as set apart for | 


public worship by divine institution, in the 
nature of a new sabbath. It is urged, first, 
that God rested on the seventh day: this is 
true, and with reason, inasmuch as he had 
finished a great work, the creation of Heaven 
and earth: if, then, we are bound to imitate 
him in his rest, without any command to that 
effect (and none has yet been produced), we 
are equally bound to imitate his work, ac- 
cording to the fable of Prometheus of old; 
for rest implies previous labour. They re- 
join, that God hallowed that day. Doubt- 
less he hallowed it, as touching himself, for 
on the seventh day he rested and was re- 
freshed— Exod. xxxi. 17; but not as touch- 
ing us, unless he had added an express com- 
mandment to that effect; for it is by the pre- 
cepts, not by the example, even of God him- 
self, that we are bound. They affirm again, 
that the sabbath was TBs. previously to 
the Mosaic law. This is asserted with more 
confidence than probability; even if it were 
$0, however (a point as to which we are alto- 
gether ignorant), it is equally certain that sa- 
ctificial rites, and distinctions between things 
clean and unclean, and other similar observ- 
auces, were in force during the same period, 
Which, nevertheless, are not classed among 
moral duties, 

‘They urge, however, that the celebration 
of the sabbath was subsequently ordained by 

€fourth commandment. This is true, as 
regards the seventh day; but how does this 
apply to the first day? If, on the plea of a 
‘ine command, they impose upon us the 
Sservance of a particular day, how do they 
pouneme, without the authority of a divine 
mmand, to substitute another day in its 
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place? or, in other words, to pronounce that 
not merely the seventh day, which was ap- 
pointed for the observation of the Israelites 
alone, but any one of the seven, may, even 
on the authority of the fourth commandment 
itself, be kept holy; and that this is to be 
accounted an article of moral duty among 
all nations, 

‘In the first place, I do not see how this 
assertion can be established ; for it is impos- 
sible to extort such a sense from the words 
of the commandment, seeing that the reason 
for which the command itself was originally 
given, namely, as a memorial of God’s hav- 
ing rested from the creation of the world, 
cannot be transferred from the seventh day 
to the first; nor can any new motive be sub- 
stituted in its place, whether the resurrection 


—_—- 


fourth commandment that the church relies, 
as its perpetual authority for the observance 
of publie worship. That public worship is 
commended, on inculcated as a voluntary 
duty, even under the Gospel, I allow; but 
that itis a matter of compulsory enactment, 
binding on believers, from the authority of 
this commandment, or of any Sinaitical pre- 
cept whatever, I deny. With regard to the 
doctrine of those who consider the decalogue 
as a code of universal morality, 1 am ata 
loss to understand how such an opipion 
should ever have prevailed, these command- 
ments being evidently nothing more than a 
summary of the whole Mosaic law, as the 
fourth, in particular, is of the whole ceremo- 
nial law, which, therefore, can contain no- 
thing applicable to the Gospel nae. 





of our Lord, or any other, without the sanc- 
tion of a divine commandment. Since, then, 
it is evident, from more than one passage of 
Scripture, that the original sabbath is abro- 
gated, and since we are nowhere told that it 


a change in this matter, evinced, not her 





the command existed no longer), but her own 
‘rightful liberty; for, in any other view, it can 
only be termed folly. To make any change 
whatever in a commandment of God, whe- 
ther we believe that commandment to be still 
in force or not, is equally dangerous, and 
equally reprehensible; inasmuch as, in so 
doing, we are either annulling what is not 





It ought also to be shown what essential 
| rinciple of morality is involved in the num- 
4 seven; and why, when released from the 
obligation of the sabbath, we should still be 
hound to respect a particular number, pos- 
sessing no inherent virtue cr efficacy. The 
only moral sabbatical rest which remains for 
us, under the Gospel, is spiritual and eternal 
—pertaining to another life rather than in 
the present; Heb. iv. 9—11, There remain- 
ed therefore a rest to the people of God; for 
he that hath entered into his rest, he also 
hath ceased from his own works, as God did 
from his: let us labour therefore to enter in- 
to that rest, lest any man fall after the same 
example of uubelief. If, then, the command- 
ment of the sabbath was given to those alone 
whom God had ‘ brought out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage,’ it 
is evidently inapplicable to us as Christians ; 
or if, as is contended, it is applicable to us, 
inasmuch as we have been brought out of 
the slavery of a spiritual Egypt, the sabbath 
ought to be such as the deliverance—spiri- 
tual and evangelical, not bodily and legal ; 
above all, it ought to be a voluntary, not a 
constrained observance, lest we should be 
merely substituting one Egyptian bondage 
for another; for the spirit eannot be forced. 
To contend, therefore, that what, under the 
new dispensation, ought to be our daily em- 
ployment, has been enjoined as the business 
of the sabbath exclusively, is to disparage 
the Gospel worship, and to frustrate rather 
than enforce the commandments of God. 





‘It is urged, however, that it is on the 


has been transferred from one day to another, | 
Nor is any reason given why it should be so 
transferred, the church, when she sanctioned | 


obedience to God’s command (inasmuch as— 


yet repealed, or re-enacting what is obsolete. | 


‘Whether the festival of the Lord’s-day 
| (an expression which occurs only once in 
_ Scripture, Rev. i. 10.) was weekly or annu- 
/al, cannot be pronounced with certatnty, in- 
asmuch as there is not (as in the case of the 
Lord's supper) any account of its institution, 
| or command for its celebration, to be found 
in Scripture. If it was the day of his resur- 
rection, why, we may ask, should this be 
considered as the Lord’s-day in any higher 
| sense than that of his birth, or death, or as- 
| cension? why should it be held in higher 
| consideration than the day of the descent of 
; the Holy Spirit? and why should the cele- 
| bration of the one recur weekly, whereas the 
| commemoration of the others is not necessa- 
_rily even annual, but remains at the discre- 
tion of each believer? 

* Neither can the circumstance of Christ's 
having appeared twice to his disciples on this 
day (if, indeed, the words After eight days— 
John xx. 26, are rightly ipaagpreted. the eighth 
day after) be safely adduced in proof of the 
divine institution of a new sabbath, inasmuch 
as there can be no doubt that be apj on 
| other days also; Luke xxiv. 36, and John 
xxi. 3, 4, Peter saith unto them, I go a fish- 
ing, which was not lawful on the sabbath; so 
that the day following, on the morning of 
which Christ ap sind could not have been 
the first day of de week, Even supposing, 
however, that it had been so, still the assign- 
ing this as a reason for the institution of a 
new sabbath is matter solely of human infer- 
ence, since no commandment on this subject, 
nor any reason for such institution, is found 
in all Scripture. 

‘ From commandments, of which we have 
| proved the non-existence, we pass to exam- 
ples, although no example can weaken the 
force of a contrary precept. We shail pro- 
ceed, however, to prove, that what are ad- 
duced as examples are not such in reality. 
First, then, with regard to Acts xx. 7, where 
it is related that the disciples dwelling at 
Troas ‘ came together to break bread upon 
the first day of the week,’ who shall deter- 
mine with certainty whether this was a peri- 
odical meeting, or only held occasionally, 
and of their own accord; whether it was a 
religious festival, or a fraternal meal; whe- 
ther a special assembly, convoked en that 
particular day, or a daily meeting, like those 
recorded in chap. ii. 42, compared with 














v. 46; lastly, wheter this meeting was held 
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by order of the apostles, or whether it was 
merely permitted by them in compliance | 
with the popular custom, according to their | 
frequent practice on other occasions ? 

‘The inference deduced from 1 Cor. xvi. 
2, is equally unsatisfactory; for what the 
apostle is here enjoining, is not the celebration 
of the Lord’s day, but that on the first day of 
the week (if this be the true interpretation of 
nxt play caB3arev, per unum subbathorum ) 
each should lay by him (that is, at heme) for 
the relief of the poor; no mention being 
made of any public assembly, or of any col- 
lection at such assembly, on that day. He 
was perhaps led to select the first day of the 
week, from the idea that our alms ouglit to 


be set aside as a kind of first-fruits to God, | 


previous to satisfying other demands, or be- 
cause the first day of the week was most con- 
venient for the arrangement of the family ac- 
counts. Granting, however, that the Corin- 
thians were accustoined to assemble on that 
day for religious purposes, it no more follows 
that we are bound to keep it holy, in confor- 
mity with their practice, without a divine 
command to that effect, than that we are 
hound to observe the Jewish sabbath, in con- 
tormity with the practice of the Philippians, 
or of Paul himself; Acts xvi. 13, On the sab- 
bath we went out of the city by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be made. xvii. 2 


and three sabbath-days reasoned with them 
out of the scripture. 


in the synagogue every sabbath ;—following 
his own occupation at home, as we have 
reason to believe, during the six remaining 
d iyS. 

‘Those, therefore, who, on the authority 
of an expression occurring only once in Scrip- 
ture, keep holy a sabbath-day, for the conse- 
cration of which no divine commanel can be 
alleged, ought to consider the dangerous ten- 


, | 
Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, | 


XVlil. 3, 4, Hle abode | 
with them and wrought... and he reasoned 
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man conjecture, to adopt the first. I per- 
ceive, also, that several of the best divines, 
as Bucer, Calvin, Peter Martyr, Musculus, 
Ursinus, Gomarus, and others, concur in the 
opinions above expressed.’ 

From a chapter on oaths and the lot, we 
select a few passages in conclusion :— 

‘An oath, involving a promise, is to be ob- 
served, even contrary to our interest, pro- 
vided the promise itself be not unlawful. 
Josh. ix. 19, We have sworn unto them by 
Jehovah, God of Israel; now, therefore, we 
may not touch them. Judges xxi. 7, How 


| shall we do for wives for them that remain, 


seeing we have sworn by Jehovah that we 
will not give them of our daughters to wives? 
Psal.xv. 4, He that sweareth to his own hurt, 
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phas, no longer kept silence, 
openly that he was the Christ 


tions, and the superstitious 
took upon them, &e. 


tion of doubts, and the deci 
verted questions. Lev. xvi. 


[t shall be, that the tribe 


thereof. 





and changeth not. 

‘In connexion with this subject, it has 
been made matter of discussion whether an 
oath sworn to a robber for the observance of 
secrecy, or for the payment of a stipulated 
ransom, is binding. Some answer, that the 
oath only which relates to ransom is to be 
observed, not that which relates to secrecy; 
inasmuch as every man is bound by a prior 
‘Obligation to the civil magistrate to denounce 
any known robber, and that this obligation is 
of more force than the subsequent one of se- 
crecy can possibly be. They conclude, 
therefore, that it is the duty of such person 
to give information to the magistrate, and to 
consider his compulsory oath as annulled by 


caused all the tribes of Isra¢ 


The lot causeth contentions 
parteth between the mighty. 


the great. Neh. x. 34, W 
ple. 
the priest’s office, his lot was 
Acts 1, 24, 26, they prayed, 


show whether of these two t 


‘Against the use of the 





his prior engagement, the weaker obligation 
yielding to the stronger. If, however, this 
be just, why does it not apply equally to the 
oath respecting ransom ? seeing that it is the 


port robRers with his substance, and that no 
one can be compelled to do a dishonourable 
action, even though bound by oath to its 
performance. This seems to be implied in 
the word jusjurandum itself, which is derived 
rom jus. Considering the robber, therefore 
{from Consid the robber, therefore, 





dency of such an example, and the econse- 
quences with which it is likely to be followed 
in the interpretation of Scripture. 

‘ Tience we arrive at the following conclu- 
sions: first, that under the Gospel no one day 
is appointed for divine worship, in preference 
to another, except such as the church may 
set apart, of its own authority, for the volun- 
tary assembling of its members, wherein, re- 
linquishing all worldly affairs, we may dedi- 
cate ourselves wholly to relivious services, so 
far as is consistent with the duties of charity; 
and, secondly, that this may conveniently 
take place onee every seven days, and parti- 
cularly on the first day of the week—provid- 
ed always that it be observed in comptiance 
with the authority of the church, and not in 
obedience to the edicts of the magistrate ; 
and likewise that a snare be not laid for the 
conscience by the allegation of a divine com- 
mandment, borrowed from the decalogue— 
an error against which Paul diligently ean- 
tions us: Col. it. 16, Let no man therefore 
judge you, &c. For, it we under the Gospel 
are to regulate the time of puhtlic wor- 
ship by the prescripilons of the decalogue, it 
will surely be far safer to observe the seventh 


our 


day according to the express commandinent 


the authority of mere ti 


‘ + 


af God, than, on 





—— 


as one with whom (at least while in the act 
of robbery) we can be under no engagement, 
either of religious obligation, or civil right, or 
private duty, it is clear that no agreement 
can be lawfully entered into with one thus 
circumstanced. If, then, under the influence 
of compulsion, we have sworn to perform any 
such act as that above described, we hare 
only committed a single offence; but if, from 
religious scruples, we observe an oath extort- 
ed under such circumstances, the sin is dou- 
bled, and, instead of giving honour to God, 
and acquitting ourselves of an obligation 
which we ought never to have incurred, we 
are only entangling ourselves more deeply in 
the bonds of iniquity. Ifence, if we fail to 
perform such agreement, it ought not to be 
imputed to us asa crime that we deceive one 
who is himself guilty of deceit or violence to- 
vards us, and refuse to ratify an unlawful 
compact. If, therefore, a man has allowed 
himself to be involved in such an engage- 
ment, the point for consideration 1s, not whe- 
ther a bond of faith extorted by a robber 
ought, in conscience, to be observed, but how 
he may best effect his escape.’ 


ee 





* 
‘ Adiurations ure to be complied with, Hh 
tters net coutrarv to relpoigh or cy ity. 


positive duty of every good man not to sup- | 





Thus Christ, Matt. xxvi. 63,64, On the adiu 
ration even of the impious high-priest Caia 


but confesseq 


‘Opposed to this are magical ad 


jura- 
Or mercenary 


practice of exorcism. Acts xix, 13, &¢ 
1 md “9 ‘ 
Certain of the vagabond Jews, exo 


rcists, 


‘Thus far of oaths, In the casting of the 
lot we appeal to the Deity for the explina- 


sion of contro- 
8, Aaron shall 


cast lots upon the two goats. Josh. vii. 14 
9 


which Jehovah 


taketh, shall come, according to the families 
1 Sam. x. 20, When Samuel bad 


‘1 to come hear, 


| the tribe of Benjamin was taken. Prov, xyj. 
33, The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of Jehovah. 


XVili, 18, 
to cease, and 
1 Chron, xxvi. 


13, 14, they cast lots, as well the small as 


e cast the lots 


among the priests, the Levites, and the peo- 
Luke i. 9, According to the custom of 


to burn Incense. 
and said, Thou. 


Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
hou hast chosen 
... and the lot fell upon Matthias. 


lot it has been 


urged, that on successive repetitions the re- 


| sult is not invariably the same, and that there- 


| fore it must be considered 
| chance. 


in the instance of Balaam, 
20, Thou shalt not go with t! 
and go with them. 

‘To this is opposed the ¢ 


pose.’ 


as a matter of 


This objection is of no force, inas- 
much as the Deity, even in his direct verbal 
cominunications with the prophets of old, 
did not uniformly return the same answer, 
when tempted by importunate inquiries ; as 


Num. xxi. 12, 
lem... rise up 


asting of Jots in 


jest, or witha superstitious or fraudulent pur- 
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did not some of the rhymes remind us that 
too much liberty has been taken in this re- 
spect; and we cannot but regret to find in a 
oem of so much real merit such constrained 
rhymes as eye and vacancy, eye and energy, 
bees and palaces, trees and cottages, desti- 
nies and votaries, haughtiness and mournful- 
ness. leftand gift, &c. Anxious at once to get 
rid of the most painful part of our duty, we 
would caution Miss Landaa against the dan- 
ver she incurs by the barefaced pufiing of her 
friends. The poem of The Troubadour was | 
only published on Friday, and yet one of our 
contemporaries, who must have written his 
review of it, at least, the day before, talks of 
the great popularity of the work, which he 
says ‘is running a very wide career, with a 
rapidity seldom equalled in poetical publica- 
tion, and, indeed, only surpassed by such 
works as the Scottish novels.” The second 
sight of the critic serves him well here, but 
we must question the propriety—to call it by 
no worse a name, of its application. 

Whether the age of chivalry is, as Burke 
asserted, gone, or not, we wiil not pretend 
to assert, but certainly the age of writing 
about it is in its zenith. We all know with 
what a masterly hand Sir Walter Scott has 
touched the subject, and it argues no ordi- 
nary confidence in her own powers to see a 
young lady of twenty-one, like Miss Landon, 
venturing on the same path; perhaps, as she 
herself says on another occasion, her apology 
for venturing on such hallowed ground has 
the common excuse for most human errors— 
she was tempted by beauty. The hero of 
The Troubadour, Raymond, is a minstrel 
knight, 





‘ The last of a proud race, 
Who left him but his sword and name, 
And boyhood pastime restless dreams 
Of future deeds and future fame.’ 


The heroine, Eva, the mysterious daughter 
ofa Lord Amirald, is thus described :— 


‘They said she was not of mortal birth, 
And her face was fairer than face of earth: 
What is the thing to liken it to? 
A lily just dipp’d in the summer dew— 
Parian marble—snow’s first fall ?— 
Her brow was fairer than each and all. 
And 80 delicate was each vein’s soft blue, 
Iwas not like blood that wander’d through. 
Rarely upon that cheek was shed, 
By health or by youth, one tinge of red ; 
And never closest look could descry, 
In shine, or in shade, the hue of her eye: 
But as it were made of light, it changed, 
With every sunbeam that over it ranged ; 
And _ eye could look through the long dark 
ash, 
With the moon’s dewy smile, or the lightning’s 
flash. 

ner silken tresses, so bright and so fair, 
Streamed like a banner of light on the air, 
And seldom its sunny wealth around 

as chaplet of flowers or ribbon bound ; 

ut amid the gold of its thousand curls 

Yas twisted a braid of snow-white pearls,— 
hey said "twas a charmed spell; that before, 
pe braid her nameless mother wore ; 
Wh: many were the stories wild 

'sper'd of the neglected child.’ 


; Having introduced the parties, we shall 
%t follow them through their history, but 





merely observe, that after various adventures 


in foreign lands, Raymond returns and re- 
ceives the prize of the Golden Violet, at 
Thoulouse, from the hand of Eva, who had 
been elected queen of the Floral games. In 
the course of the narrative there are many 
line passages and descriptions, as well as 
some pretty ballads, happily introduced as 
episodes. The following opening of the se- 
cond canto is at once correct and beautiful: 
‘ The first, the very first; oh! none 

Can feel again as they have done ; 

In love, in war, in pride, in all 

The planets of life’s coronal, 

However beautiful or bright,— 

What can be like their first sweet light? 


‘ When will the youth feel as he felt, 
When first at beauty’s feet he knelt? 

As if her least smile could confer 

A kingdom on her worshipper; 

Or ever care, or ever fear 

Had cross’d love’s morning hemisphere. 
And the young bard, the first time praise 
Sheds its spring sunlight o’er his lays, 
Though loftier laurel, higher name, 

May crown the minstrei’s noontide fame, 
They will not bring the deep content 

Of his lute’s first encouragement. 

And where the glory that will yield 

The flush and glow of his first field 

To the young chief? Will Raymond ever 
Feel as he now is feeling ?—Never.’ 

A young lady, like Miss Landon, may na- 
turally be expected to write well on the ten- 
der passion, and so she does, as the follow- 
ing brief extract will show :-— 


¢ Where is the heart that has not bow'd 


A slave, eternal Love, to thee: 
Look on the cold, the gay, the proud, 
And is there one among thein free? 
The cold, the proud,—oh! Love hus turn’d 
The marble till with fire it burn’d ; 
The gay, the young,—alas that they 
Should ever bend beneath thy sway! 
Look on the cheek the rose might own, 
The smile around like sunshine thrown ; 
The rose, the smile, alike are thine, 
To fade and darken at thy shrine. 
And what must love be in a heart 
All passion’s fiery depths concealing, 
Which has in its minutest part 
More than another's whole of fecling.’ 
In the course of his adventures, Raymond 
meets Lord Amirald, the father of Eva, from 
whom he receives the following narrative :— 


‘It was one evening we had sate 
In my tower’s secret council late, 
Our bands were number’d, and we said 
That the pale moon's declining head 
Should shed her uext full light o’er bands 
With banners raised, and sheathless brands. 
We parted; I to seek the shade 
Where my heart’s choicest gem was laid ; 
I flung me on my fleetest steed, 
I urged it to its utmost speed,— 
On I went, like the hurrying wind, 
Hill, dale, and plain were left behind, 
And yet I thought my courser slow— 
Even when the forest lay below. 
As my wont, in a secret nook 

I left my horse,—I may not tell 
With what delight my way I took 

Till I had reach’d the oak-hid dell. 
The trees which hitherto had made 
A more than night, with lighten’d shade 
Now let the stars and sky shine through, 
Rejoicing, calm, and bright, and blue. 


_— 
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An 


There did not move a leaf that night 
That | cannot remember now, 

Nor yet a single star whose light 
Was on the royal midnight’s brow : 
Wander'd no cloud, sigh'd not a flower, 
Tiat is not present at this hour. 
No marvel memory thus shouid press 
Round its last light of happiness! 
[ paused one moment where I stood, 
In all a very miser’s mood, 
As if that thinking of its store 
Could make my bosom’s treasure more. 
I saw the guiding lamp which shone 
From the wreath'd lattice, pale and lone ; 
Another moment I was there, 
To pause, aud look—upon despair. 


I saw her!—on the ground she lay, 
The life blood ebbing fast away ; 

But almost as she could not die 
Without my hand to close her eye! 
Wien to my bosom press’d, she raised 
Her heavy lids, and teebly gazed, 

And her lip moved: I caugtlit its breath, 
Its last;—it was the gasp of death! 

1 leant ber head upon my breast, 

As I but soothed ler into rest ;— 

I do not know what time migit be 


| Past in this stony misery, 


eee 





When I was waken'd from my dream 
By my forgotten infant’s scream. 

Then first | thought upon my child: 

1 took it from its bed, it smiled, 

And its red cheek was flush'd with sleep : 
Why had it not the sense to weep? 

I laid its mother on the bed, 

O’er her pale brow a mantle spread, 

And left the wood. Calm, stern, and cold, 
The tale of blood and death I told ; 
Gave my child to my brother's care 

As his, not mine were this despair. 

I flung me on my steed again, 

{ urged Lim with the spur and iein,— 

I left bim at the usual tree, 

But left him there at liberty. 

With madd’ning step I sought the piace, 
I raised the mantle from her face, 

And knelt me down beside, to gaze 

On all the mockery death displays, 
Until it seem’d but sleep to me. 
Death,—oh, no! death it could not be. 


The cold grey light the dawn had shed, 
Changed gradual into melting red ; 

[ watch'd the morning colour stieak 
With crimson dye her marble cheek ; 
The freshness of the stirring air 

Lifted her curls of raven hair ; 

Her head lay pillowed on her arm, 
Sweetly, as if with life yet warm ;— 

[ kiss’d her lips: oh, God, the chill! 
My heart is frozen with it still :— 

It was as suddenly on me 

Open’d my depths of misery. 

I tung me on the ground, and raved, 
And of the wind that past me craved 
One breath of poison, till my blood 
From lip and brow gush’d in one flood. 
I watch'’d the warm stream of my veins 
Mix with the death wounds clotted staius ; 
Ob! bow I pray'd that I might pour 
My ileurt’s tide, and her life restore ! 
And night came on :—with what dim fear 
| mark’d the darkling hours appear,— 

1 could not gaze on the dear brow, 

And seeing was all left me uow. 

I grasp’d the cold hand in mime own, 
Till both alike seem’d turn’d to stone. 
Night, morn, and neontide pass'’d away, 
Then came the tokens of decay. 
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‘Twas the third night that I had kept 
My watch, and, like a child, had wept 
Sorrow to sleep, and in my dream 

I saw her as she once could seem, 

Fair as angel: there she bent 

As if sprung from the element, 

The bright clear fountain, whose pure wave 
Her soft and shadowy image gave. 
Methought that conscious beauty threw 
Upon her cheek its own sweet hue, 

Its loveliness of mornving red; ° 

I woke, and gazed upon the dead. 

I mark’d the fearful stains which now 
Were dark’ning o’er the once-white brow, 
The livid colours that declare 

Tie soul no lopger dwelleth there. 

The gaze of even my fond eye, 

Seem'd almost like impiety, 

As it were sin for looks to be 

On what the earth alone should see. 

{ thought upon the loathsome doo 
Of the grave’s coid, corrupted gloom ; 
Oh, never shall the vile worm rest 

A loter Un thy lip and breast ! 

Oh, never shall a careless tread 

Soil with its step thy sacred bed! 
Never shall leaf or blossom bloom 
With vainest mockery o’er thy tomb! 
And forth I went, and raised a shrine 
Of the dried branches of the pine,— 

I laid her there, and o’er her flung 
The wild flowers that around her sprung ; 
] tore them up, and root and all, 

I bade them wait her funeral, 





With a strange joy that each fair thing 
Should, like herself, be withering. 
{ lit the pyre,—the evening skies 





Rain’d tears upon the sacrifice ; 
How did its wild and awful light | 
Struggle with the fierce winds of night ; 

Red was-the battle, but in vain 

Hiss’d the hot embers with the rain. 

It wasted to a single spark; 

That faded, and all round was dark: 

Then, like a madman who has burst 

The chain which made him doubly curst, 

I fled away. I may not tell 

The agony that.on me fell :— 

I tled away, for ficnds were near, 

My brain was fire, my heart was fear *’ 


We have alluded to the ballads introduced 
in the Troubadour ; one of these, founded on 
a legend in Russell’s Tour through Germany, 
we subjom :— ; 


‘ THE PROUD LADYE. 
‘ Oh, what could the ladye’s beauty match, 
An it were not the ladye’s pride ; 
An hundred knights from far and near 
Woo'd at that ladye’s side. 


The rose of the summer slept on her cheek, 
Its lily upon her breast, 

And her eye shone forth like the glorious star 
That rises the first in the west. 


There were some that woo'd for her land and 
gold, 
And some for her noble name, 
And more that woo'd for her loveliness ; 
But her answer was still the same. 


“‘ There is a steep and lofty wall, 
ere my warders treinbling stand, 
He who at speed shall ride round its Leight, 
For him shall be my hand.” 


Many tury’d away from-tlhe deed, 
The hope of their wooing o'er ; 
But many a young knight mounted the steed 





He never mounted moré. 


At last there came a youthful knight, 
From a strange and far countrie, 

The steed that he rode was white as the foam 
Upon a stormy sea, 


Aud she who had scorn’d the name of love, 
Now bow’d before its wight, 

And the ladye grew meek as if disdain 
Were not made for that stranger knight. 


She sought at first to steal his soul 
By dance, song, and festival ; 
At Jength on bended knee she pray’d 


He would not ride the wall. 
But gaily the young knight laugh'’d at her 
fears, 
And flung him on his steed,— 
There was not a saint in the calendar 
That she prayed not to in her need. 


She dared not raise her eyes to see 
If lleaven had granted her prayer, 

Till she heard a light step bound to her side,— 
The gallant knight stood there! 

And took the Ladye Adeline 
From her hair a jewell’d band, 

But the knight repell’d the offer'd gift, 
And turn’d from the offer’d hand. 

And deemest thou that I dared this deed, 
Ladye, for love of thee ; 

The honour that guides the soldiei’s lance 
Is mistress enough for me. 


Enough for me to ride the ring, 
The victor’s crown to wear ; 

But not in honour of the eyes 
Of any ladye there. 


' I had a brother whom I lost 


Tfhrough thy proud crueltie, 
And far more was to me his love, 
Than woman's love can be. 


i came to triumph o’er the pride 
Through which that brother fell, 

I laugh to scorn thy love and thee, 
And now, proud dame, farewell ! 


And from that hour the ladye pined, 
For love was in her heart, 

And on her slumber there came dreams 
She could not bid depart. 

Her eye lost all its starry light, 
Her cheek grew wan and pale, 

Till she hid her faded loveliness 
Bencath the sacred veil. 


And she cut off her long dark hair, 

And bade the world farewell, 
And she now dwells a veiled nun 

In Saint Marie’s cell.’ 

We cannot, perhaps, conclude better than 
the author has concluded, with contrasting 
the pleasing prospect and reflection with 
which she commenced her poem, when flat- 
tered by the praise of her former work, to the 
gloom which a domestic calamity threw over 
her :— 

‘ My task is done, the tale is told, ~ 
The lute drops from my wearied hold; 
Spreads no gieen earth, no summer sky 
To raise fresh visions for my eye; 
The hour.is dark, the winter rain 
Beats cold and harsh against the pane, 
Where, spendthrift-like, the branches twine, 
Worn, knotted, of a leafless vine ; 
And the wind howls in gusts around, 
As omens were in each drear sound,— 
Omens that bear upon their breath 
Tidings of sorrow, pain, and death. 
Thus should it be,—I could not bear 
The breuth of flowers, the sunny air 
Upon, that ending page should be 
Which One will never, nevér sce. 
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Yet who will love it like that one, 
Who cherish as he would have done, 
My father! albeit but-.in vain 

This clasping of a broken chain, 

And albeit of all vainest things 

That haunt with sad imaginings, 
None has the sting of memory ; 

Yet still my spirit turns to thee, 
Despite of long and lone regret, 
Rejoicing it cannot forget. 

1 would not lose the lightest thought 
With one remembrance of thine fraught, 
And my heart said, no name but thine 
Should be on this last page of mine. 


My father, though no more, thine ear 

Censure or praise of mine can hear, 

It sooths me to embalm thy name 

With all my hope, my price, my fame, 

Treasures of Fancy’s fairy ball,— 

Thy name most precious far of all. 

My page is wet with bitter tears, — 

I cannot but think of those years, 

When happiness and I would wait 

On summer evenings by the gate, 

And keep o’er the green fields our watch 

The first sound of thy step to catch, 

Then run for the first kiss, and word,— 

An unkind one I never heard, 

But these are pleasant memories, 

And later years have none like these: 

They came with griefs, and pains, and cares, 

All that the heart breaks while it bears ; 

Desolate as I feel alone 

1 should not weep that thou art gone. 

Alas! the tears that still will fall 

Are selfish in their fond recall] 5 

If ever tears could win from Heaven 

A loved one, and yet be forgiven, 

Miue surely might; I may not tell 

The agony of my farewell! 

A single tear I had not shed,— 

Twas the first time I mourn’d the dead j= 

It was my heaviest loss, my worst, 

My father!—and was thine the first! 

Farewell! in my heart is a spot 

Where other griefs and cares come not, 

Hallew’d by love, by memory kept, 

And deeply honour’d, deeply wept. 

My own dead father, time may bring: 

Chance, change, upon his rainbow-wing- 

But never will thy name depart 

The household god of thy child's heat, 

Until thy orphan girl may share 

The grave where her best feelings are. 

Never, dear father, love can be, 

Like the dear love I bad forthee” 
This is an affectionate and a beautiful t1- 

bute to the memory of her father, and does 

honour to thé head and heart of the fair au- 

thor,—-who has only to discard the ambiton 

of writing much, to turn a deaf ear to the 

flatteries of hér admirers, and to be less nég- 

ligent, and then she may achieve more aD 

she yet has, although she has already taken 

a prominent stand in the rapk of , living 

poets. The miscellaneous pieces possess 

considerable merit. 
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cided in the affirmative; indeed, 
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excellent vocal and instrumental performers | 
the country has produced, the patronage be- 
stowed on the professors of the art, the found- 
ing of an academy for the cultivation of mu- 
sic, and its almost universal diffusion, not 
only among the higher classes of society, but 
in the middle and humbler ranks, are all so 
many proofs that we are a musical people. 
Rut it can scarcely be necessary for the land 
of a Billington, a Braham, or a Stephens, to 
put in a claim to a participation in one of 
those arts which seem half human, half di- 
vine. 

That a good singer, like a good poet, must 
be horn with a large portion of the requisite 
qualities, 1s certain; but, in both cases, much 
may be done by art and perseverance. So 
faras regards the former, the author of this 
work states, in the outset, that ‘ the worst 
voice may, by the directions which he shall 
give, be astonishingly improved, and a fine 
voice may be preserved from being cracked 
and ruined,’ an event by no means uncom- 
mon, owing to ignorance or carelessness in 
the management of it. 

Qur author, who plunges at once into his 
subject, commences with an anatomical and 
physiological description of the several or- 
vans of the voice; secondly, its mechanism, 


delicately constructed those cells are through 
which the air is filtered. In a description of 
the organs of the voice, we are told :— 

* When the windpipe enters the chest, it 
divides itself into two branches, one going to 
the right lung, and the other to the left. These 
branches are again subdivided into a great 
many twigs, which become gradually smaller, 
and lose their gristly and ringed structure, as 
they dip deeper into the substance of the 
lungs, till at last their extreme divisions ter- 
minate in the small cells which form the chief 
part of the substance of the lungs, and alter- 
nately receive and emit the air we breathe: 
the shape and magnitude of the cells are va- 
rious, but they are all united by the common, 
yet delicate mucous web, which is the gene- 
ral connecting chain of the whole body. Keil 
calculated that the number of these air-cells 
in one of the lungs of a healthy man was 
1,744,000,000: this is, in all probability, 
greatly exaggerated; but we know that, in a 
healthy individual, the lungs will contain, 
‘during a strong inspiration, about one hun- 
dred and twenty cubic inches of air.’ 

In examining the various theories on the 
mechanism of the human voice, our author 
inclines to that of Richeraud, who considered 
| the larynx as an instrument combining the 





with a crical examination of the various 
theories on the subject; next comes a 
philosophical inquiry into the varieties of the 
voice, and their causes—its cadences and 
transitions, tone and pitch, &c. The articu- 
lation, accent, and emphasis, come next, and 
are followed by many practical suggestions 
as to the formation and improvement of the 
vocal faculty ; and this part of the subject is 
concluded by an account of the diseases arising 
trom singing and public speaking, with the 
disorders of the voice. ? 
The second branch of this treatise relates 
to the improving the ear, in which its ana- 
tomy, the nature of. sound, the changes 
and varieties in this organ, its defects, 
disorders, &c., are all distinctly and ably 
treated of. This scientific arrangement is a 
proof that the author is well acquainted with 
‘he nature of his subject; and, that he treats 
it qudiciously, and furnishes an abundance of 
useful information, highly necessary to all 
who wish to possess or preserve a good voice, 
will be readily discovered. The work is not, 
however, a dry treatise; but particular points 
are illustrated by many curious facts and in- 
teresting anecdotes. We do not know who 
the author may be; but few individuals pos- 
“ss such varied information as is displayed 
in this volume; for he is not only acquainted 
with the principles and practice of music, 
- with the construction of the human frame, 
ag of sound, &c. Were not the work 
“w eee than the usual prodnchors of 
ra thor, we should certainly ascribe it to 
* popular writer, Dr. Kitchiner: but what 
_ we to do with the authorship? rather let 
confine ourselves to the work. The more 


advantages, and exhibiting the double me- 
'chanism of wind and stringed instruments: 
, It is on this account that it surpasses all mu- 
sical instruments, by the extent, the perfec- 
| tion, and, above all, the inexhaustible variety 
of its effects. The various theories of ven- 
‘triloquism are curious; but that of Dr. Ma- 
son Good is considered by our author as the 
most philosophical and plausible :— 

‘ The first impression, says Dr. Good, 
which this ingenious trick or exhibition pro- 
duced on the world, was that of the artist's 
possessing a double or triple larynx—-the ad- 
ditional larynxes being, supposed to be seated 
still deeper in the chest than the lowermost 
of the two that belong to birds, whence, in- 
deed, the name of ventriloquism, or belly- 
speaking. From various concurring facts, 
ventriloquism appears to be an imitative 
art, founded on a close attention to the 
almost infinite variety of tones, articulation, 
and inflexions, which the glottis is capa- 
ble of producing in its own region alone, 
when long and dexterously practised upon ; 
and a skilful modification of these vocal 
sounds, thus limited to the glottis to mi- 
mic speech, passed for the most part, and 
whenever necessary, through the cavity of 
the nostrils, instead of through the mouth. 
It is possible, however, though no opportu- 
nity has hitherto occurred of proving the fact 
by dissection, that those who learn this art 
with facility, and carry it to perfection, pos- 
sess some peculiarity in the structure of the 
glottis, and particularly in respect to its mus- 
cles or cartilages.’ ' 

In treating on imperfect or deficient arti- 
culation, our author gives some good sugges- 





i Sune, the more we are struck with the | 
“aman 7 and delicate construction of the | 
anproa Pe no. artificial mechanism can 
capable Pai much as art has done, and is 
o 0 accomplish ng. W e all know we 
¥ and breathe; but we are little aware how 
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tions on the subject of stuttering :— 
‘In ordinary conversation, or where a man 
has time to pick out single words, instead of 


speaking whole sentences, the stammerer al- 


ways hesitates most, and hence always least 
where his attention is completely engrossed ; 








on which account there are many stammerers 
that scarcely utter a word in speaking with- 
out betraying themselves, who, nevertheless, 
sing and enunciate the words of the song 
without any hesitation whatever, their whole 
mind being led away with the tune, and a 
strong desire to keep in time and harmony; 
while there are others who hesitate as litle 
in reading, the words being immediately be- 
fore them, and their attention being swallow- 
ed up in the subject. ‘ One of the wort 
stutterers,” says Dr. Good, “ whom I ever 
knew, was one of the best readers of Milton's 
Paradise Lost. He was a scholar of consi- 
derable attainments, and had taken some 
pains with himself for his natural defect, but 
without success; yet ghy s © ap interest- 
ing poem was opened, his defect comple 
saalal, from his being led cantive by th 
force of his subject, and the great interest he 
took in this branch of polite letters.” ’ 

‘This affords us one means, therefore, of 
remedying the evil before us: the stammerer 
should learn by heart, and repeat slowly, 
whatever most arrests his attention. But, at 
the same time, the will must learn to obtain 
a control over the muscles of articulation ; 
and, for this purpose, single words should be 
uttered for hours at a time, deliberately, and 
when alone.’ 

We have said that our author illustrates 
his subject with anecdotes, and we shall now 
select one or two:— 

Mistaken Tulent.—‘ The instances, says 
Mr. Bacon, of young poopie who are misled 
by the partiality of friends are numberless, 
and often exceedingly ridiculous. I remem- 
ber the late Dr. A. having been engaged in 
a correspondence with a lady in Ireland, who 
wished to be ushered into the musical world 
under his protection; and, according to her 
letter, Modasid Mara could not be expected 
to surpass her;—she could sing ev ing. 
The lady accordingly came to England; but, 
on hearing her sing, the doctor, with his ac- 
customed honesty, exclaimed, “‘ Madam, you 
must go back to Ireland; for, by G—, unless 
you and I were shut up in a bandbex toge- 
ther, [ could not hear you.” About the same 
time, a person who had lavished an enormous 
sum in Italy upon the musical education of 
his wife, brought her to Dr. A. for lessons. 
The doctor very candidly told him the lady 
had no ear,—she sung too sharp, and nothing 
could be done. This was a severe stroke 
upon one who aspired to become prima donna 
at the Opera. The doctor's opinion was, 
however, verified by the public judgment ; 
for she was advertised for Sadler's Wells the 
ensuing winter.’ 

Curled Notes.—‘ A great lover of sacred 
music, after hearing, or rather seeing, ah an- 
them sung, wittily remarked, “I should 
judge the person who sung the bass to be a 
barber.” ‘ Why?” asked his companion. 
*“* Because,” says he, “‘ the man his 
head about, and curled his notes so much.”” 

Mr. Phillips.—Alluding to what care and 

rseverance may effect, Mr. Bacon says, “‘ I 
Save known very singular instances in pri- 
vate life, but never, that I remember, so 
striking and extraordinary advancement as in 
Mr. Phillips, who was some time since at 
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Covent Garden Theatre. This gentleman, 
when he first intended to make music his 
oar applied to Dr. Arnold, from whom 
e received some instructions. He soon af- 
ter was engaged at the Norwich Theatre, 
where he was distinguished by his very florid 
use of ornament. Ilis voice was then a 
mere thread, and absolutely without a parti- 
cle of what could be called tone. His in- 
dustry and perseverance, however, were as- 
tonishing, and they have led him to the very 
respectable situation he now enjoys. After 
an interval of some years, I heard him with 
amazement, scarcely being able to bring my- 
self to believe it was the same individual.” ’ 
Performers are very fond of introducing 
embellishments not in the original composi- 
tion in their singing, aud of attempting to 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art: an 
anecdote connected with this subject, and 
showing how Rossini availed himself of it, is 
worth quoting; particularly as it concerns an 
unoffending, but much-injured individual, 
Signor Velluti:— 
‘On Rossini’s arrival at Milan, in 1814, 
when he was in his twenty-second year, to 
compose the Aureliano in Palmira, he be- 
came acquainted with Velluti, who was to 
sing in his opera. Velluti, then in the flower 
of his youth and talents, and one of the hand- 
somest men of his time, had no small share 
of vanity,-and was fond of displaying and 
abusing the powers. of voice with which na- 
ture had gifted him. Before Rossini had an 
opportunity of hearing this great singer, he 
had written a cavutina for the character he 
was to perform. At the first rehearsal, Vel- 
luti began to sing, and Rossini was struck 
with admiration. At the second rehearsal, 
Velluti began to show his powers of gracing ; 
Rossini found the effect produced just and 
admirable, and highly applauded the perform- 
ance. At the third, the simplicity of the can- 
tilena was entirely lost amidst the profusion 
of the ornaments. At last, the great day of 
the performance arrived. The cavatina, and 
the whole character sustained by Velluti, was 
received with rapture; but Rossini scarcely 
knew what Velluti was singing—it was no 
longer the music he had composed; yet still 
the song of Velluti was full of beauties, and 
succeeded with the public to admiration. 
The pride of the young composer was not a 
littlé wounded. This opera fell, and it was the 
soprano alone who had any success. The ar- 
dent mind of Rossini at once perceived all 
the advantages that might be taken of such 
an event. Not a single suggestion was lost 
upon him. It was bya lucky chance, we 
may suppose him to have said to himself, that 
Velluti discovered he had a taste of his own ; 
but who will say that in the next  the- 
atre for which I compose, I may uot find 
some other singer, who, with as great a flex- 
ibility of voice, and an equal rage for orna- 
ment, may so spoil my music, as hot only to 
render it contemptible to myself, but tiresome 
to the public ?” wt 
To prevent such an occurrence, Rossini 
thus resolved :— 
‘My embellishments shall be in good 
taste; for I shall at once be able to discover 
where my singers are strong and where de- 





fective, and I will write nothing for them but | 


what they can execute. My mind is made 
up. I will not leave them room for a single 
appogiatura. These ornaments, this method 
of charming the ear, shall form an integral 
part of my song, and shall be all written 
down in my score.’ 

With quoting a few hints on the improve- 
ment of the voice, we shall conclude our no- 
tice of this part of the work. The author re- 
commends frequent exercise of the lungs in 
speaking and singing, and bathing and gar- 
gling the throat regularly, morning and even- 
ing, with cold water :— 

‘With respect to food and drink, all acids 
and astringents do injury to the voice, by 
hardening and crisping the more delicate fi- 
bres of the reeds. Why, then, do Mr. Ma- 
thews and others sometimes suck an orange 
during their performances? It is very 
wrong. Oranges, apples, stone-fruit of every 
kind, nuts, raisins, port-wine, rough-flavour- 
ed tea, &c., are all highly injurious to the 
power and polish of the voice, and ought to 
be avoided or used sparingly. If the throat 
be apt to become harsh and dry, the best 
moistener is peppermint or nitre lozenges, or 
a small bit of purified nitre or of sal prunelle, 
allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 

‘When the voice is required to be forced 
for any great emergency, we know nothing 
superior to a raw egg beat up with a wine- 
glassful 6f good Madeira, or half the quan- 
tity of brandy or ram and a little water, to 
which you may add with great advantage two 
or three tea-spoonfuls of the compound tinc- 
ture of cinnamon. This tincture is of itself 
an excellent tonic for the voice. The egg 
prevents the spirit from acting all at once, 
and it likewise preserves the stomach from 
getting out of order, which would also hurt 
the voice. We may add, that whatever tends 
to injure digestion or impair the general 
health will also hurt the voice; such as irre- 
gular living, late hours, want of exercise, ig- 
norant feasting, and all sensual indulgences.’ 

The treatise on the Art of Improving the 
Ear displays equal good sense and practical 
and theoretical knowledge ; and we recom- 
mend this work not only to the mere profes- 
sional singer, but to all who have bad voices 
to improve, or good ones to preserve. 





The Naval History of Great Britain, from 
the Year 1783 to 1822. By Epwarp P. 
Brenton, Captain, R.N. Vols. IV. & 
V. London, 1825. Rice. 


We have already noticed in favourable terms 
the early portion of this work ; and the two 
volumes, now published, which complete it, 
possess equal interest. Indeed, he must be 
a dull author who did not make a good book 
out of the annals of the British navy, rich as 
they are in heroism, glories, and victories. 
Every page teems with some act of daring or 
some trophy of our arms. To these Captain 
Brenton does ample justice, and relates many 
anecdotes by no means generally known ; 
and his remarks on the treatment of our sea- 
men, and eneouraging them, like soldiers, 
by medals and ribbons, are sensible and ju- 
dicious. 

‘The battle of Waterloo,” he observes, 


~—_——— 





———— 
‘crowned the great pyramid of glory acquired 
by our soldiers on the continent of Europ, 
and in Egypt; but was the battle of Trafaioa, 
less glorious or less important to Britain? 
Were British valour and skill less conspicy. 
ous on the day that Nelson (under Prov. 
dence) sealed the safety of his country, and 
asserted the empire of the seas with his Own 
blood? Was the destruction of the naval 
power of France and Spain less glorious, o; 
less beneficial to this country, than the de. 
struction of an army which at most cou} 
but have overrun Belgium before it Was 
crushed by the united powers of Russia. 
Prussia, and Austria? For Waterloo the 
army had medals, and clasps, and ribands, 
even to the private soldiers: the latter had 
two years’ servitude allowed to them. These 
rewards were bravely won, and well bestow- 


ed. Would not the men of Trafalgar have 


been equally grateful, and more than ever 
attached to the service, by such a mark of 
royal favour? Nelson, to his last hour, ne- 
ver knew why medals were denied to his 
captains for the victory of Copenhagen, 
which broke up the northern confederacy. 
If silver badges, of the value of one halfa 
crown, had been presented in the name of 
his majesty, to the captains and second cap- 
tains of guns, and to seamen or marines who 
distinguished themselves in the late war, it 
would have done more towards reforming 
the service than all the penal Jaws that ever 
were enacted. So justly and so highly ap- 
preciated by all classes were these honorary 
distinctions, that we are quite sure their 
more general distribution in the navy, dur- 
ing the war, would have produced the hap- 
plest effects. _ 

‘Tf a fore-mast man, by acquiring a me- 
dal, became exempted from corporeal punish- 
ment, was permitted to go on shore as an 
officer, and allowed one or two years time, 
as the soldiers were at Waterloo, we should 
soon have such a class of men as would ena- 
ble us to dispense with impressment, and 
purge our ships of ruffians and useless 
hands.’ 

Among the anecdotes, there is not one rf 
we could select more striking or seasona' 
than that which relates to the gallant Lord 
Cochrane, who has so recently returned to 
his ungrateful country :— 

‘In detailing the actions of single or de- 
tached ships, those of the Pallas or the Im- 
perieuse, commanded by that cisuagee™”, 
and promising officer, Lord Cochrane, — 
pre-eminent. The career of this young xa 
bleman had been marked by a series 0° e 
tions, useful to his country, and honoura : 
to himself, Their value was always grea’) 
enhanced by the skill and judgment i 
which they were executed : the — “ 
was particularly observable on re eret 7 ? 
his lists of killed and wounded. No nn 
ever attempted or succceded in “ bis af- 
ous enterprises with so little loss. q  alans 
tacks on the enemy, the characte! iy 2 ¥ 
et audax was entirely his. Before . nie 
shot, he reconnoitred in person, ae tg in his 
ings and bearings, passed whole nigra. 
boats under the enemy’s bat 
line and spy-glass incessantly 
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other fixed principle with this officer was, ne- 
ver to allow his boats to be unprotected by 
his ship, if it were possible to lay her within 
reach of the object of attack. W ith the wind 
shore, he would veer one of his boats in 
hy a bass-halser (an Indian rope, made of 
ass, which is so light as to float on the sur- 
fee of the water): by this means he establish- 
a] a communication with the ship, and, in 
onse of a reverse or check, the boats were 
hove off by the capstan, while the people in 
them had only to. attend to the use of their 
weapons. ; : 

‘At the breaking out of the Spanish war, 
in 1805, his lordship was appointed to the 
Pallas, a new frigate of thirty-two guns, which | 
he fitted for. sea, and manned with a celerity | 
peculiar to himself, at atime when seamen 
for other ships could rarely be procured. 
Having got off the Western Islands, he soon 
returned to Plymouth with prizes to an enor- 
mous amount. 

‘In April, 1806, Lord Cochrane was sta- 
tioned m the Bay of Biscay, under the orders 
of Vice-admiral Thornborough. Off the Gi- | 
ronde, he obtained information of an enemy’s 
corvette being in the mouth of that river: af- 
ter dark, on the evening of the éth of April, 
he anchored his ship close to the Cordouan 
lighthouse; and, sending his boats in they 
hoarded the vessel, and brought her out, al- 
though she lay twenty miles above the intri- 
eate shoals, and within two heavy batteries 
This enterprise was conducted by Lieutenant 
ilaswell, of the Pallas: daylight and the tide 
of flood found this gallant officer and his prize 
sull within the probability of re-capture. An- 
other French corvette weighed, pursued, and 
brought him to action, but was defeated, and 
only saved from capture by the rapidity of 
the tide. The prize which had been so nobly 
acquired, and so bravely defended,-was called 
LaTapageuse; mounted fourteen long twelve- 
pounders, and had ninety-five men. 

‘While the officers and a part of the ship’s 
company of the Pallas were away on this du- 
'y, Lord Cochrane perceived three vessels 
approaching him. He weighed, chased, and 
drove them all on shore, and, with the inju- | 
ty of only three men wounded, furnished to | 
the admiral the following surprising result of | 
This euterprise i— 








‘Vessels taken. 
‘La Tapageuse . 14 guns, 95 men. 
Ja Pomone (a merchant brig). 
Another ditto (burnt). ‘ 
And two chasse-marées. 
acon . Vessels wrecked. 

a Malicieuse.......18 guns. 
Smperial. .s. os ccc s84 guns. 
{mperial (also), a ship of 22 guns. 
And a chasse-marée.’ 
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€ tollowing narrative is in refutation of 
hare, brought by M. Dupin, that we 
we our prisoners with cruelty :— 

_ “When the British troops had been put in 
bsession of Martinique, the French garrison 
Was embarked on board the Belleisle. of se- 
vente. £ On board the belleisie, 
veaty-four guns, and the Ulysses, forty-four, 
ia sail of transports. Commodore 
,.“““ourn, having the: captain-general and all 
a staff einbarked on board the Belleisle, 
| POceed ec try Europe, arreeably to the terns 


a 


from 


which they had arrived. 
landed Colonel Boyer, in the Morbihan, 
'brought a note from him, stating that an 
| officer was waiting there for the arrival of the 
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, ”? 
| arrangee. 


of the capitulation, to land the prisoners in 
France, and to receive as mary British pri- 
soners in return, rank for rank. 

‘On the 23rd of April, the commodore an- 
chored in Quiberon Bay, with the Ulysses, 
and convoy. Colonel Boyer, chief of the 
staff taken on the island, was immediately 
sent with a letter from the captain-general to 
the minister of the marine, and another 
Commodore Cockburn to the same 
personage, stating the circumstances under 
The boat which 


prisoners, with full powers to treat for their | 
exchange. The word “treat” was under- 
stood to conceal some chicanery, by which 
the enemy were to gain possession of their 
men, without returning ours. The capitula- | 
tion of Martinique had been received in 
France previously to our arrival, or how 
should an officer have been “ waiting for us 
with full powers?” and had there been any | 
honourable intention of fulfilling the treaty 
an equal number of British prisoners would 
have been prepared to embark. ‘ Treating” 
had ended at Martinique before the men had 
laid down their arms. We must therefore | 
relate one more instance of the falseliood of 
Napoleon. 

‘Monsieur Redan, the commissioner, soon 
appeared, covered with silver lace and smiles ; 
he approached and saluted the commodore, 
after which he pronounced some flattering 
eulogiums on the valour and generosity of 
England, particularly of her navy; and did | 
not fail to claim a large share of those quali- 
ties for the great Napoleon and the French 
nation. So earnest was Monsieur Redan to 
begin the work of exchange, that he proposed 
immediately disembarking the prisoners ; but 
the commodore was in no such hurry. Ife 
observed to Monsieur Redan, that he (the 
commodore) would proceed up the bay, 
nearer to the town, for the purpose of more | 
ready communication; and in the mean | 
time the Ulysses, commanded by the Hon. 
Warwick Lake, and Cossack, Capt. G. Dig- 
by, should remain off Hedic, with the trans- | 
ports. This was of course agreed to, under | 
the stipulation also provided by the commo- | 
dore, that during any delay of negotiation, 
the British quadron and the prisoners should | 
be supplied with such refreshments as they 





| might require after their long voyage and ar- 


duous services. 
‘On the following day, the commissioner | 
again appeared, with a joyful countenance: | 
Monsieur le Commodore, toute est | 
‘‘ Tam glad to hear it,” said the 
commodore, “ but where are the two thousand | 
four hundred Englishmen in exchange for as 
manv Frenchmen.” “Je Jes ai dans ma} 
poche,” replied the flippant commissary. 
The commodore looked very grave, and re- 
turned no answer to this impertinent familia- 
rity; While Monsieur Redan handed from his 
pocket a list of three thousand seven hundred 
Englishmen, whom he pretended had been 
liberated by French eruisers, observing that 
the commodore would no doubt redeem the 
honour of his country by taking up these re- 


4AiONs, 





jected with contempt. 


ceipts ; and then, with the most unparalleled 
effrontery, he added—* When Monsieur le 
Commodore has put on shore the whole gar-. 
rison of Martinique, he will still be indebted 
to the French government one thonsand three 
hundred men!” It is very easy to suppose 
the kind of answer given to thi§ insolent 
Frenchman, who affected, or perhaps really 
felt some surprise, that his proposals were re- 
He entreated, how- 
ever, that the commodore would wait the re- 
tarn of a courier from Paris; this was grant- 
ed; and, in the mean time, a constant and 
vigilant guard was kept on the motions of the’ 
prisoners. At the end of four days, an 
answer arrived from the minister of the ma- 
rine, repeating the former rejected proposals, 
as a sine gua non; and Monsieur Redan inti- 
mated, that unless these terms were acceded 
to, all further communication with the shore 
was to be .nterdicted. Turning with indig- 
nation from the agent of a government so 


| faithless, and which could thus cruelly for- 


sake its servants in the hour of extreme dis- 
tress, the commodore ordered the signal to 


| be made to weigh : it was instantly complied 
with; and as the squadron moved out of the 
_ bay, it was followed by numerous boats, in 


which were the wives, the parents, the chil- 
dren, of many of the unhappy prisoners, in a 
state of grief which it would be vain to at- 
tempt to describe. Tire poor men, afraid to 
trust each other, shouted with ill dissembled 
joy—* Vive Napoleon!” This was the mag- 
nanimous and humane emperor, who con- 
signed his soldiers “to the confinement of 
hideous pontons ;” and separated them, at 
least in this World, from all that renders life 
worth retaining. Look, after this, at the ter- 
mination of his captivity, and say, whether 
the decree of Providence was not founded in 
justice. 

‘ These brave fellows were the sad remains 
of eight thousand soldiers and sailors, who, 
within the six years then expired, had fought, 
and bled, and died, in the pestilential climate 
of the West Indies, for the honour of the 
despot and the advantage of their country. 

‘The Belleisle and her convoy reached 
Spithead early in May. The prisoners on 
board the transports made no effort to rise 
and take the ships, though in numbets three 
hundred to fourteen Englishmen. 

‘ This little narrative is recommended to 
the serious perusal of those who may have 
read the aspersions of Monsieur Dupin. 
That able writer has accused us of treating 
our prisoners with cruelty. The author was 
himself an eye-witness to the whole transac- 
tion, from the first shot being fired against 
the island of Martinique, until the arrival of 
the Belleisle at Spithead. If there was ri- 
gour in our mode of treatment, if the French 
had cause to complain of a long captivity, 


| whom had they to blame but their own Baal, 


the god of their idolatry’? The garrison of 
Martinique was condemned by Napoleon to 
five years’ confinement in our pontons or re- 
ceptacles for prisoners.” 

These volumes contain some well-execnted 
portraits of distinguished admirals. 
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Husband Hunting ; or the Mother and Daugh- 
ters. A Tale of Fashionable Life. 3 vols. 
12mo. London. 1825. Whittaker. 

Tue author of Husband Hunting, in his pre- 
face, very truly observes, that the age has 
passed away when novel writers delighted 
themselves ‘ ‘with the picture of manners that 
never existed, and the narration of adven- 
tures that never could have been performed ; 
with unnatural sentiment, and ponderous im- 
possibility.” Qur modern novelists seek not 
to describe ‘ the frightful monster the world 
ne’er saw, but paint from nature; and 
though their works must be less extravagant, 
they are much more interesting, inasmuch as 
they are pictures of real life. Husband Hunt- 
ing is avowedly drawn from the life; and the 
author, who is evidently acquainted with 
fashionable life, gives a lamentable but true 
picture of the degrading intrigues by which 
mercenary mothers dispose of the hand, 
heart, and happiness of their daughters, 
in order to insure them a splendid establish- 
ment, and a good jointure. In high life, in- 
deed, a mother’s chief duty is considered to 
centre in disposing of her daughters. Selling 
wives in a halter at Smithfield market (if such 
things exist, though we never knew eye wit- 
nesses to the fact) may be a less vulgar, but 
not a more immoral proceeding than barter- 
ing away youth and beauty to age and defor- 
mity, possessing no redeeming quality but 
that of wealth. 

Many writers who profess an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fashionable world, only 
depict as much of manners as the footman 
would describe; the author of Husband Hunt- 
ing, on the contrary, unmasks society in high 
life, draws the curtain, and shows the pic- 
ture. The characters of the novel are ex- 
tremely well drawn, or rather as they are less 
imaginary than real, without being personal, 
we ought to say well described, The moral 
is good ; and the episode, relating to the war 
in Spain, is not only an animated picture of 
events, but a good incident in the general 
story, which of itself is very interesting. The 
author writes well, and has taken a line in 
which he cannot fail of distinguishing him- 
self, if he continues productions even of a 
higher order than the one before us. Hus- 
band Hunting is, however, a novel which 
would not discredit any writer. 

Dupin’s Commercial Power of Great Britain. 

(Concluded from p. 470.) 
Every foreigner who has visited England 
has been struck with the superiority of our 
gardens and pleasure- grounds over those of 
any other country: for the good taste now 
displayed in our parks and gardens the public 
is much indebted to the genius of Mr, Capa- 
bility Brown, as he was called, from his fre- 
quent use of a word which seemed wanting 
in our language. The Baron Dupin, after 
describing those pleasure-grounds, and prais- 
ing the good taste displayed in them, says— 

‘To enjoy these walks and rides in per- 
fection, one should visit the country in fine 
autumn or summer weather; for in England, 
even in the fruit season, the verdure and 
flowers retain the freshness of spring and the 
sweetness of their early perfume. When, 
seated in a light elastic open carriage, drawn 
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by horses whose swiftness might have been 
envied at the,games of Olympus, we drive 
along, sometimes beneath the shade of thickly- 
planted trees, and sometimes on the brow of 
a hill, whose declivity, gently uniting with 
the plain, unfolds a magnificent amphithea- 
tre of fields, gardens, meadows, and forests, 
—and when, without feeling our motion, we 
are transported to an open space smoothed 
with more art than the Hippodromus; a thou- 
sand varied and yet harmonious sensations 
take possession of the mind ; a feeling of 
repose in motion, and of security in a course 
in which we seem to be removed from the 
earth, produces a thrilling of pure delight 
throughout the whole frame; and at the 
moment when Nature smiles with her utmost 
grace, to rouse the soul toenthusiasm! Well 
do I conceive why the wealthy inhabitants of 
Great Britain should hastily desert the gayest 
and most brilliant capitals of Europe, for the 
sake of enjoying in silence and tranquillity 
the innocent and delightful pleasures which 
await them at home. 

‘In recalling these scenes to my mind, I 
feel the full force of their enchantment; and 
yet, when they were present to me, they 
wanted, in my eyes, the charm which the 
enamoured Rinaldo felt to be absent even in 
the gardens of Armida. This charm is the 
happiness we experience at sight of the beau- 
ties of our native land, which immediately 
arouse feelings of noble patriotism, and re- 
vive the sweet recollections of our youthful 
years. In contemplating the sublime land- 
scapes of England and Scotland, I could not, 
therefore, feel that which to the patriotic in- 
habitants of those countries must constitute 
their highest attraction. 

‘The “ Jardins” of Delille, in offering to 
our view an idea of the embellishments of the 
country in England, has produced amongst 
us nothing but awkward and poor imitations. 
Our decorators thought that the character of 
an English garden consisted in presenting 
the most tortuous roads, and the most pain- 
fully worked-up grounds. In attempting to 
produce great effects upon confined stages, 
they have produced nothing but ridiculous 
caricatures. 

‘In Great Britain we never see a Straight 
avenue leading from the public road to these 
pretty modest residences called cottages, 
which hold a middle rank between our chau- 
miéres and chateaux. There are no avenues 
of trees ranged in right lines as it were for 
the purpose of announcing these pleasure- 
houses, or rather palaces, in which all the 
luxuriance of architecture and sculpture 


seems to vie with the richness of nature her- 


self. Instead of eudeavouring to display the 
beauties of art from the most distant point 
possible, the English endeavour to conceal 
them. Nothing is more repugnant to Eng- 
lish taste than those long and gloomy ave- 
nues which exhibit, from the distance of a 
quarter of a league, the front of the building, 
and the formal plantations before it ; whilst, 
on either side of these regular rows of 


ltrees, the eye perceives nothing but fields 


devoid of taste, and exhibiting a spectacle 
of desolation and barrenness. The English 


country-residence is, on the contrary, ap-_ 


his country. 





a 
ne 


roached by a walk running betw 

oe carpets of verdure ; the ditenen ay 
the structure are discovered at intery : te 
you do not perceive the whole edifice until 
you arrive at the point whence the whole can 
be comprised in a single glance, and which 
develops just so much of detail as to alloy 
no beauty to be diminished or lost by the 
effect of distance.’ 

In noticing the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal, Baron Dupin pays a just tribute to 
the services this nobleman has conferred op 
He says— 

‘The Duke of Bridgewater had not only 
the honour of being the first to afford a spe- 
cimen to his country of the daring enterprise 
which the construction of canals required, 
but during the whole of his glorious and 
useful career, he exhibited the perseverance 
which gives a still higher grandeur to grand 
conceptions, by imparting to them in the 
course of years and by unceasing efforts, all 
the utility and extent which can be derived 
from time and human exertions. He gra- 
dually extended his canal in every direction 
where he thought it would be of service to 
industry and agriculture. It became the 
basis of a new system of hydraulic commu- 
nication between the principal trading and 
manufacturing towns of England, both inland 
and maratime. He received the proper re- 
ward for his exertions and his sacrifices, 
Before his labours were completely success 
ful, he expended nearly £300,000; but at 
the present day, the annual produce of that 
capital exceeds £60,000, or more than twenty 
per cent! This immense revenue is so much 
the more to be admired, as it springs out of 
the same source of wealth which has been 
laid open by the creative genius of a single 
individual, to the rest of his fellow citizens. 
The Duke of Bridgewater derived from his 
great undertakings and extensive sacrifices, 
not merely this considerable return, but he 
gained a rarer, and for a generous character, 
a still more desirable distinction—that of 
seeing his name consecrated amongst those 
of the benefactors of a country, which it 
was his good fortune to serve, by giving It 
new means of wealth, prosperity, and power. 

‘ Such is the legitimate and lasting recom- 
pense which attaches to the labours of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. To arrive at the suc- 
cess which crowned all his undertakings, he 
was fortunate enough to discover in a humble 
station, an artist whom Nature had endow 
—which she rarely does—with a fertile 1ma- 
gination and a correct judgment. ane 
Brindley was his own teacher, and formed 
himself by the strength of his owm genius: 
like Rennie and Telford, he began as a 
ple artisan; and like them, he became at 
a distinguished engineer. nt. He 

‘ Brindley was at first a mill-wright. ith 
constructed machines of different kinds = f 
great success, and improved the yap 
application of the steam-engine, at To bim 
time rendering it less expensive. pnt 
England is indebted for the plans ar yxfor i 
cution of the Grand Trunk, and the ye the 
and Coventry canals. He wee 1 
plans for the canals of Leeds and fade “6 
Huddersfield, Chester, Forth, and C10" 
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auiait Grand Trunk, &c. He was born 





0 1716; and died in 1772. 

Of the great advantages of the canals, the 
Baron Dupin thus speaks :— 

‘]f the reader has been able to induce 
himself to follow the dry and tiresome itine- 
rary of these hydraul ¢ communications, 
opened on all points of the horizon of which 
Manchester is the centre, he will conceive 
what advantages that commercial town must 
have derived from so fine an assemblage of 
works. Let us take at once the four great 
canals of Briare, de Loing, Orleans, and St. 
Quentin, the only ones which are yet naviga- 
ble round Paris, in an extent of forty-two 
leagues ; let us bend and compress them in a 
circle thirty-six times less spacious, and we 
shall have a precise idea of the canals which 
branch around Manchester, about the distance 
of seven leagues. Let us add to these arti- 
ficial communications, the navigation of the 
Irwell and the Mersey; then seven great 
turnpike-roads which lead from Manchester ; 
lastly, ali the iron rail-roads from the divers 
canals to the mines and these manufactories, 
which stand enclosed, we shall then have an 
idea of the means of communication which 
the art of public works has given to this 
focus of industry, and we shall cease to be 
surprised, that from 1758 to 1821, that is 
since the iron rail-roads and the canals have 
been made, the population of Manchester 
has increased from twenty-seven thousand to 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls,’ 

Our author often introduces very curious 
facts in the course of his illustrations. The 
following is one :—— 

‘At first, carriage-roads were formed 
merely by enlarging the paths made for 
horses; then by laying down gravel ex- 
tracted from the neighbouring ground. Down 
to the year 1542, even the streets of London 
were made in this way. According to the 
records of parliament, it appears, that at 
the — when the new method of making 
roads was proposed to be extended to the dis- 
tance of a few miles beyond the capital, great 
opposition was raised by the neighbouring 
landowners. They wished to retain their 
monopoly of supplying the capital with pro- 
visions,’ 

Happily for the world, the return of peace 
has done much in converting the jealous en- 
nuty of nations into a generous rivalry; we 
no longer think the prosperity of neighbour- 
ing nations incompatible with, or regard any 
advance made in the artsof another country as 
fatal to, the prosperity of ourown. Had 
Such a feeling prevailed, an intelligent fo- 
reigner like Baron Dupin would not have 

“en permitted merely to describe, but to 

€ plans, elevations, and sections of our 
70 buildings—which, by the by, we ought 
> have stated form a valuable appendage to 
tp volumes ;—this we have done, and from 
= he has displayed, he will not only 
A Spey on his own country, but has 
m7 ntish generosity by raising a monu- 

o her greatness, in an elegant and 


nithfel history of her yrcrig h naval, and 
— power, to which he has done 
pt justice in his truly-valuable work. 





POREIGN LITERATURE. ’ 
Variedades 6 Mensagero de Londres. No. VII. 


Ackermann. 
Tuts periodical increases in spirit and inter- 
est as it proceeds, and contains much valua- 
ble historical and political as well as literary 
information, especially for the Colombian and 
the other South American States, for which it 
is chiefly designed. The first article, Conse- 


jos Importantes sobre la Intolerancia, which 


bears strong internal evidence of being from 
the pen of Blanco White, the author of Dob- 
lado’s Letters, is one that deserves the most 
serious attention of the government and peo- 
ple of the United Mexican States. The 
writer points out, in a very forcible manner, 
the evils to be apprehended—or, rather, the 
the evils that must inevitably result from that 
article of their constitution, which prohibits 
every other form of religious wali than 
that of the Roman Catholic church. After 
justly observing that Spain is incurable, he 
calls upon the Hispano-Americans to avoid 
the fatal rock upon which that country has 
split—religious intolerance. Nor is it difficult 
to predict what will be the result to Spanish 
America, should it continue to submit to 
the paralyzing influence of this degrading 
species of tyranny; on the one hand, there 
will be the most disgusting ignorance and 
superstition, on the other, the most horrible 
hypocrisy ; and on both the same practical 
immorality. Roman Catholicism is, of it- 
self, admirably adapted to the purposes of des- 
potism ; it is satisfied with the very minimum of 
morality; but despotic governments can dis- 
pense almost entirely with morality on the 
part of their subjects: unjust and tyrannic 
themselves, their safety consists in the igno- 
rance and blind obedience of the governed. 
Hence the compromise that we may observe 
between arbitrary governments and religions, 
and those over whom they hold sway. Their 


language seems to be this: ‘ Provided you 


are but as submissive as we wish, we allow 
you to be as immoral as you please.’ The 
question is, not whether any one be irre- 
proachable in his conduct, and discharges all 
the duties of a good citizen, but whether he be 
a good Catholic; and a man had better be the 
greatest miscreant on earth than suspected of 
heresy. It is notorious that morality is most 
lax in Catholic countries: crimes the most 
pernicious to society, and vices that, among 
us, are looked upon with horror, seem almost 
tolerated. The number of assassinations 
committed during the pontificate of Pius the 
Sixth are reported to have been so nume- 
rous as hardly to be credible; and we, who 
are sad heretics, may think that these mur- 
ders reflect very little credit upon the govern- 
ment of his holiness, for we would as lieve 
encounter the poniard of the worst Atheist as 
of the best Catholic. Had any one spit upon 
the image of some Madonna, or stabbed the 
picture’ of some saint, all Rome would have 
been convulsed with horror at the atrocious 
act; but of what importance are the lives of 
a thousand victims to the stiletto’?—These as- 
sassinations did not endanger the power of 
the Romish chtrch. It would even seem 
that a certain quantity of vice were absolute- 
ly necessary to the existence of such a priest- 


}hood as that of Rome. Take away confes- 
sions, absolutions, and penances, and you re- 
move that to which they owe their greatest 
influence ; virtue is not so profitable to such 
a system as vice and guilt. Physicians are 
‘eer only for curing people; therefore it is 

ardly to their advantage that all the world 
should be well. 

From what we have said, it will be seen 
that we do not think Roman Catholicism 
has the best claims upon the affection of 
any state that has the interests and welfare 
of the community at large most at heart. 
But Catholicism itself, it is said, is no longer 
what it was two or three centuries 4go: not 
in countries where it no political 
power; but where it holds sway, it is ag bi- 
gotted, as intolerant, and as superstitious as 
ever. But, perhaps, the fact, after all, is, 
that it cannot afford to be in the least tole- 
rant; for its absurdities are so revolting, its 
superstitions so gross, its spirit so anti-chris- 
tian, that the only efficient way it has of 
maintaining its doctrines and authority is 
never to permit them for a single instant to 
be questioned; the only way by which it can 
silence. doubt and refute argument, is by ex- 
communication, the dungeon, and the stake. 
But then this véty prudence is suspicious ; 
for what kind of doctrines must those be that 
cannot endure the touching or examining ? 
Are they not somewhat akin to that imfalli- 
bility that would raise such an atrocious 
monster as the detestable Rodrigo Borgia 
to be the successor of St. Peter, and condemn 
Galileo to a prison?—Yet, perhaps, we are 
hére accusing the Romish church un . 
for it had nothing to apprehend from 
vices of the former, and something to fear 
from the enlightened mind of the latter. 

Should it be said that we ignorantly tra- 
duce Roman Catholicism without under- 
standing it, this censure cannot at least : 
ply to the writer of these ‘ Consejos,’ ' 
has himself been a member of that church ; 
and he assures us that the intolerance of his 
native country rendered him in his youth a 
declared enemy of Christianity. And he, 
moreover, asserts, that the test laxity 
and dissoluteness of morals is tolerated in 
countries where the bare idea of permitting 
Protestants to open a chapel for the worship 
of God, and preaching the doctrines of 
Christ, would be rded with horror. 

The next article is the Constitution of the 
United Mexican States, to which succeeds, 
* Las Intrigas Venecianas, 6 Fray Gregorio 
de Jeru:alem,’ a tale of a young Goauad. 
is employed by a friar (Fray Gregono), to 
witth “aid deboubhe Mocénigo, a powerful 
Venetian noble, as a conspirator against the 
state. Their plot is frustrated, and they 
themselves both fall into the hands of the pe- 
trician, and are conducted before the Covn- 
cil of Fen. Here, in thé course of the pro- 
ceedings against the delinquents, it is disco- 
vered that Albert, the younger one, is the 
son of a German lady, in the suite of the 
Queen of Spain, and privately married to a 
young cavalier. In order to avoid the im- 
portunities of an ambassador, she owns to 





him that she is the wife of another ; but, 
within a few hours after this imprudent con- 
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fidence to a man determined to gratify either 
his guilty passion or his revenge, the husband 
has disappeared, and the unhappy lady is 
thrown into a convent, for having acted con- 
trary to both the civil and ecclesiastical laws, 
by contracting a clandestine marriage while 
holding an ottice within the court. 

‘ At this point of the proceedings; Mocé- 
nigo exclaimed—* If what you have said be 
true, your real name is Guevara.”” The asto- 
nishment that Albert felt at these words, 
caused him to swoon away again; and Mo- 
cénigo, turning towards his companions, 
said, with an air of triumph, in which, never- 
theless, was apparent some degree of com- 
passion for the unfortunate youth before him: 
*¢ Who would have imagined that, after so 
many years, [ should meet with the son of 
my detested rival in a conspirator against my 
person !” 

‘* It was yourself, then,’ observed one of 
the senators, ** who was the cause of the se- 
paration of the two unhappy lovers.”’ 

‘ « Merely a youthful indiscreticn,” replied 
he, witha malignant smile: ‘ but the strangest 
part of the history is, that although once 
nearly assassinated by him, I never yet saw 
the person of my rival” 

‘« Then, behold him new !”’ exclaimed a 
voice in a dreadful tone, that caused the hall 
to reverberate; and, in the next instant, 
Mocénigo fell mortally wounded at the feet 
of the friar. 

‘Let me embrace my son, my unhappy 
son, whom, without knowing who he was, I 
have reduced to this deplorable wretched- 
ness,—and then do with me even as you list.” 
Saying this, he threw from him a crucifix 
stained with blood, the lower part of whieh 
had been contrived so as to serve as a sheath 
to the blade of the dagger, with which he had 
executed his long meditated vengeance on 
Mocénigo. ‘ Listen to me, signors, a few 
moments, before I am conducted to the slow 
and horrible death which I well know awaits 
me; and, unless interest and policy have 
rendered you completely deaf to the voice of 
nature, confess that the wretch whose life I 
have just taken, has not lialf repaid me, by 
the forfeiture of his existence, for the count- 
less pangs—the protracted anguish to which I 
have been subjected by his infernal machina- 
tions. Separating me from the object to 
whom I was so devotedly attached, that 
barbarian compelled me to wander as an 
outcast, and as the companion of outcasts, for 
more than two years after I had escaped 
from the fortress, where he had caused me to 
be imprisoned. What I have just heard 
from the lips of this unhappy youth—whom 
I find to be my own child, and whom, by 
implicating in my stratagems of vengeance, I 
have brought to destruction—discloses to me 
all the infernal arts by which the villain, who 
lies before you, worked my ruin. His, 
doubtless, were the fabricated letters which 
were delivered to me in prison, informing 
me, that my wife had consented legally to 
annul our marriage ; and the signature which 
stamped her a traitress was a vile forgery. 
Having escaped, I ventured to enter Madrid 
by night, wounded my persecutor, aud, in 
consequence, was obliged to seek a refuge in 





she mountains among banditti, with whom I 
continued, until, «filled with horror at such a 


assumed this habit. 
had at length gradually subsided, when my 
evil destiny brought me to Venice. Here 
the daily sight of my enemy renewed my for- 
mer hatred, and [ determined upon his ruin, 
although, if possible, without having recourse 
to violence.— My revenge is at length grati- 
fied, and were it not for this son whom I 
thus discover on the brink of the grave, I 
should smile at all the tortures that your ven- 
geance can inflict.’ 

Among the remaining articles, that on 
Condeé’s History of the Arabians in Spain is 
replete with interest; but, as this is to be con- 
tinued, we shall defer any notice of it until 
we have the whole before us. 








ORIGINAL, 
THEATRES, WATERING PLACES, AND EXUI- 
BITIONS. 

Tut winter theatres were closed by the ex- 
treme heat, which relaxed its severity as soon 
as they had done so, and the summer places 
of entertainment may now be visited with 
great comfort.+ Liston excites a hearty laugh 
at one house, and Miss Stephens ‘ laps us in 
Elysium’ at another, without putting us into 
a fever or threatening our fair companion 
with a swoon. It is, however, certain that 
the metropolis is daily thinning; the hot wea- 
ther drove many to the sea-coast, and those 
who have braved it are now preparing for 
distant emigration. 

The rage for. visiting the Continent being 
pretty well satiated, many persons now begin 
to think of seeing that which is most beau- 
tiful or celebrated nearer home, and we learn 
that Matlock is already full, that numerous 
pedestrians are exploring Dovedale, and 
would-be invalids, as well as real ones, look- 
ing towards Buxton. Numbers are holding 


their noses, and making wry faces, over the | 


fetid wells of Llarrowgate, and Cheltenham is 
overflowing. Those of still stronger wing 
fly towards the lakes of Cumberland, and 
some rest short only on the banks of Loch- 
Lomond or John o’Groats. These, we con- 
fess, we envy, for we have enjoyed too much 
pleasure in these scenes, not to desire to 
revisit them, and catch again the full sense 
of pleasure, the dancing joyousness of spirit, 
or the speechless sublimity of delight, with 
which they inspired us. 

Yet a watering-place, after all, isa pleasant 
lounge, a kind of enchanted ground where a 
man leaves care at the gates, and, for a time 
considers himself one of a gay, wealthy, 
laughter-loving train, on whom the sun al- 
ways shines, and the air breathes odours, 
and with whom he now mixes as he has 
never done before. "Tis a red letter day in 
the ledger of life, and he resolves to enjoy it 
while he may; to feast now the table 1s 
spread, to dance whilst the music is playing, 
and leave the hour of reckoning to chance. 
Doubtless, many persons have had reason 
to lament, that ever themselves, wives, or 
daughters were led to these vanity-fair scenes ; 
but it must, on the other hand, be allowed, 
that many a heavy heart has, for a season at 


i least, lost its load, that Many a dull mi 

| has picked up an accession of jdeas te 
life, 1 went in disguise to Jerusalem, where [| that many a long winter has been enix 
My thirst for revenge | by the memory ofa gay summer. This eo 
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i has not much intluence on London peop! 
but is of immense consequence in secluded 
villages, afiording the same aid to ony fellow 
subjects, so situated, in their Ininds, that tha 
fresh air and exercise our pent-up citizens sy 
partake, has upon their bodies. 

Truly obliged are those of us who ees 
remain at home, for all those exhibitions 
which give us those peeps at nature, which 
are our sole substitutes for the reality. — 
We regretted much when the Water-co! 
Society and the Exhibition in Sutiolk Stroo: 
closed, because our views of field and orote. 
lake and mountain, vanished, but we rejoice 
in that of the British Gallery, which gives ys 
all we can receive of this species of pleasure. 
The Panoramas are all delightful jaunts, and 
the Diorama perfect magic; nor should the 
Cosmorama be forgotten, since, although info. 
rior in effect, it offers a variety which is exceed. 
ingly agreeable, and by recalling one man’s 
travels and another man’s reading to his mind, 
induces those trains of thought into each, 
which contribute to tranquillize and delight 
it. Much as it is the fashion to deery our 
theatric exhibitions, yet all must allow, that 
the improvements of the scenery are suc!) 
as to render the entertainment not only plea- 


s‘ 


Gur 


I surable to the senses, but hanpy in its effets 


upon the mind, since the disolay of pastors 
beauty, or of high art, never fail to sooth 
our asperities of temper, or enlarge our con- 
ceptions of greatness and goodness. 

We never remember to have been so pleas- 
ingly imprest by any panoramic view as that 
of Lausanne, although some others may, per- 
haps, have excited a more piquant interest. 
The union of the simplest forms of pastoral 
life with the most sublime objects in nature, 
probably left this sense oa the mind, for 
which reason we heartily wish we coull 
see the scenery of our own country repre- 
sented by the same medium. Whether 
our own lakes and mountains would be so 
well received as those of other countries, 
we dare not say, but sincerely wish that 
it might be tried as the medium of gratifying 
that taste and proper curiosity which Is Cot 
tinually asking a new supply in the exhibi- 
tions of the metropolis. We have heard 
much of the arrival of one who 1s, so fara 
we can learn, neither of this warld, nor the 
‘land of souls,’ but something bearing the 
\impress. of both—a living skeleton, a better 
representation in his ‘ gaunt bony form 
the King of Terrors, than Stephen Kembk 
'made of the fat knight. We were assur 
| by a friend, who has beheld this unhappy - 
ricature of humanity, this being robbed 
every part of his ‘fair proportions, that 4. 
| was persuaded, if he had beheld him sed 
| pectedly, such was the horror of the ra . . 
| sion, that he should have died, or 10 “e 
‘senses, yet our friend is a man of — 
| ; That as a show, this wretess 
e cannot 
lyice We 
alerts: 





strong mind. 
| being will be visited by thousands, 
| doubt, but there is one piece of ac 
| wish earnestly to impress upon our Ts 
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opened. *We beg them earnestly to say as 
, tle as possible on the subject, after their re- 
arn home, and as female curiosity will be 
much upon the alert, to remember, that every 
answer should deal in generals rather than 
narticulars. Were we an absolute prince, 
the spectacle should be denied to all our sub- 
ects, save surgeons, but since, in this free 
country, every Man may give himself horrors 
iq what way he chooses, all we can do is 
to endeavour to neutralize the evil, we can- 
not cure. We have lived much too long in 
the world, to say, ‘ Ladies ask no questions,’ 
but we may be permitted to hope, that say- 
ing, ‘Gentlemen give short answers,’ will not 
be entirely without success. 





LT in 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BEGGAR GIRL. 
How soothing is the pow’rful spell 
An evening’s walk supplies, 
When Spring her varied store of sweets 
Displays before our eyes: 
How sweet to rove along the glen, 
Far from the ‘busy haunts of men!” 


As thus [ wander’d through the wood, 
Unthinking where I went ; 
The sun fast hast’ned to the west, 
His piercing rays all spent: 
A lowly cot I then espied, 
tising beneath the wood’s dark side. 
The door was broken by the blast 
Which blew across the heath ; 
The roof was torn,—’twas scarce enough 
To shelter those beneath : 
Old rags fila up where glass should be 5 
It was a scene of powerty ! 
As down I stoop’d to look within, 
A beggar girl ran by ; 
She was o’erwheimed with dismay, 
And wildly she did ery : 
Her hair hung loosely ail about, 
Through which her angel face peep’d out. 
She cast herself upon her knees, 
And rais*d her large blue eye; 
And thus address’d herself to me, 
With many a broken sigh: 
‘They tell ine, sir, that one cali’d Death, 
Will shortly stop wy mother’s breath.’ 
‘I hope, good sir, you are not him? 
Oh, let my mother live ! 
All that within the house I have, 
_ Toyou Tl freely give: 
tll willing give you my new hat, 
Which I received from Mr, Platt. 
I also havea fine 


he new gown, 
Aad a sinart pin-a-fore 
Which Squire Allgood gave tome, 
_. And he has promis’d more : 
Ail these to you I'll freely give, 
So that you let my mother live !’ 
‘lam not Death, my pretty giri,’ 
Lsaid; © so cease to weep: 

There is a God above the sky, 
Who all mankind doth keep ; 
And, if your mother now should die, 
This God Will all your wants supply.’ 
. The vicar told me just the same, 

| When he came here to see 
My mother ; but I won't believe 
That this can ever be; 
therad yee Gad I ne’er did see 5 
cng W can he take care of me? 
ps you a father,” then I ask’d, 
10 will your way watch o’er, 








— 


When bow'd by Death’s relentless pow'r, 
Your mother is no more 2?” 


* O, no, good sir, to me they say, 


That Death has carried him away ! 


‘Where was it that your father died ” 
‘ Why that I cannot tell; 
But it was fighting for the king, 
They say he bravely fell ; 
I can't tell who this king can be, 
He ne'er did any good to me" 


‘ What was it they were fighting for, 
When thus your father died ?’ 
‘ They say it was for honour, sir, 
1 can’t tell what beside ; 
But Death my father took from me, 
And 1 no more his face shall see!’ 


© And can’t you tell me what is death ?” 
‘No, sir, [ do not know ; 
But mother tells me he is found 
Wherever | can go: 
But, O, good sir, if you are Death, 
O, pray don’t stop my mother's breath!” 
O. N. ¥. 


LITERATURE AWD SCIENCE. 
[x the press, The German Novelists, from 





AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





——— ae 


the earliest period down to the present time ; | 


comprising selections from the most popu- 
lar national traditions, from the tales, and 
from the more modern novels of the most 
distinguished living writers; accompanied 
with biographical and critical notices, and 
an historical view of the traditionary and 
romantic literature of Germany; by Tho- 
mas Roscoe, Esq. 

A celebrated improvisatrice, named Rosa 


| Taddei, is now at Rome, where she excites 


_anavigable river or wide frith. 





the Lake Tsad, which is an immense fresh 
water lake, visiting many towns and villages 


in his journey. The country, to the south- 


ward of Fezzan, may be considered as a new 


discovery, and extends from that place to 
about the ninth degree of latitude, between 
the sixth and fourteenth degrees of longitude 
east of Greenwich. Ministers have consi- 
dered it as an object of such importance, as 
to again send another mission, placed under 
the direction of ar Clapperton, in which 
he will be assisted by Captain Pearce (also 
of the Royal Navy), and the Camelion sl 

of war is preparing at Portsmouth for their 
conveyance. Very sanguine hopes are en- 
tertained of success, and of ultimately imtro- 
ducing, by the route Captain Clapperton 
will proceed, many of our manufactures into 
central Africa. 

Antiquittees.—In making the common sewer 
in London Street, Glasgow, from the part 
near the Cross, which is finished, down to 
the Molendinar Burn, there was found, 
some time ago, at the depth of about ten 
feet, the remains of a boat lying in a bed of 
blue clay, which was covered and surrounded 
by fine sand, like that found on the shores of 
Some of the 


clinker nails which were used as fastenings 


the enthusiasm of the numerous audiences 


who behold her performances with delight 
and astonishment. On the 3d of this month, 
she composed extemporaneously on seven 
subjects in different metres. An elegant 
style, splendid imagery, rhymes always hap- 
py, and verses always ‘wrmonious, have dis- 
tinguished her effusions. She unites a pro- 
found learning to the most lively wit. The 
Latin Academy have hastened to inscribe 
this new Corinna in the number of their 
members. 

African Discovery.—The accounts brought 
by Captain Clapperton and Major Denham 
from Soudan, and other places in the interior 
of Africa, which have been visited by these 





enterprising travellers, is very satistactory, 
;and much valuable information, relative to | 
The 


surprise of the former gentleman may readily | 


the inhabitants, has been obtained. 


be conceived, upon his reaching Sockatoo, in 
finding plates, dishes, basins, and other arti- 
cles of English manufacture, with the makers’ 
names marked thereon ; and during his resi- 
deuce, which was nearly three months, he 
daily used wares of this description. The 
markets are regularly supplied, in addition 
to flour, with fine stall-fed beef, mutton, and 
kids; as also poultry, including wild ducks 
and geese, eggs, &c. The existence of this 
place, which is to the westward of Bornou, 
was before unknown; it is governed by a 
sultan, who has several wives, and many 
children, and who, with all the persons about 
him, evinced every attention to Captain 
Clapperton. Major Denham proceeded to 





the south and cast of Bornou, and examined 





were found in the wood, which was fine oak, 
become quite black from its long immersion 
under the earth. The calking used for the 
boat appeared to’ have been wool dipped in 
tar. It is a curious fact, that some years 
ago, when the common sewer was cutting in 
the Stockwell, that a boat of a similar de- 
scription was found a little above Jackson 
Street; which would indicate that these two 
places where the boats have been found, were 
then the line of the shore of the frith, or bed 
of the river. These boats must have lain in 
the places where found many centuries. It 
is not probable that they belonged to, or were 
constructed by, the aborigines of the country. 
The workmanship would indicate that they 
were formed by a people considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization. Jt is probable they 
were constructed by the Romans, about the 
period of Agricola’s expedition into Caledo- 
nia, about 1740 years ago; at which period, 
there seems little reason to doubt, the greater 
part of the ground on which Glasgow now 
stands, and all the low lands on both banks 
of the river, to a considerable distance, were 
covered by the waters of the Frith of Clyde. 
— Glasgow Courier. 

Ancient Mirror.—There has been lately 
found, near the river Maloi Krapkoi, in the 
country in which it is believed the ancient 
city of Thana was situated, a bronze mirror 
bearing a Cufic inscription. It was diseo- 
vered in a tumulus, upon the breast of a 
skeleton, with some other articles. A‘Tepre- 
sentation and brief description of the mitror 
and the rest of the articles are given in the 
European Messenger for 1824, No. 12, a 
Russian journal published at Moscews— 
Journal Asiatique. | 

Fruit Models.—The difficulty experienced 
by the most skilful horticultural writers, even 
when assisted by the pencils of able artists, 
satisfactorily to describe and represent ;the 
various and almost infinite kiads of-fruit that 
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ornament the garden, and supply the table 
with one of its most agreeable luxuries, has 
suggested to Messrs. Pizzigalli and Degas- 
pari, of Milan, to undertake a work which 
they call ‘ Pomona, in relief;’ that is to say, 
a collection of models of all the fruits ¢ulti- 
vated in Europe, so perfect, that,it is impos- 
sible, without touching them, not to mistake 
them for the natural fruits. The smaller 
fruits are modelled in wax—the larger in 
plaster, with a coat of wax. Some, such as 
grapes, gooseberries, &c., are blown in glass. 
This collection is already considerably ad- 
vanced, and will comprehend above five hun- 
dred descriptions of fruit. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
OLpFIgLn’s Dairy in our next. 

Q. will find he was anticipated in the notice 
of L.E.L’s poems; besides we never insert 
critiques from anonymous writers, nor adopt 
those of our friends without satisfying ourselves 
as to their justice. Q.’s remark on the manner 
in which this lady’s poems are puffed off by 
our contemporary are very just. 
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Works published since our last nutice —Eucyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, Part XV., 14. ls. —Trimmer's Na- 
tural History, 2 vols, (Whittingham’s Library) 7s — 
Platonis Phedo, Bekeri, 8vo. 9s.—Tacitus Aberliui, 
4 vols. 8v0.2/. &s —Blackstone's Commentaries, by Cole- 
bridge, 4 vols. 2/. 10s —Impey's Questions in King's 
Bench and Common Pleas, 12s.—Mangham's Law of 
Attornies, 15¢. 


T HE AUTOMATONS.—The Musical 
Lady aud Ten other Automatons, including the 
Walking Figure, are now exhibiting iu the Gothic Hall, 
7, Haymarket (next the Little Theutre), which, by the 
power of mechanism, ata cost of more than £16,000., 
display, by their perfect imitation of animated natyre, 
the highest achievements of linma i ski!l and ingenuity. 
The spacious and richly-decorated Hall is surrounded 
by a uoble collection of Ancieat Armour, the whole 
‘ofming the most magnificent and gratifying exhibi- 
tion ever opened to the Nobility and Public —At 1, 2, 
3 4,and 5 o'Clock, will be introduced Performances on 
the Sostenente Piano-Forte, by a celerated Professor. 

Open from Ten till S x —Admittance 2s —Children 1s. 


THE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 

HE FIRST NUMBER of a New Series 

of The QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will be 
published on the Ist of AUGUST, price Six Shillings. 
Contents :—I. Milton's newly-discevered Theological 
Work.—If. Letter in answer to The Struggles of a Poor 
Student.—I11. Horace Walpole's Letters to Lord Hert- 
ford and the Rev. H Zouch.—lV. The Corn Laws —V. 
Anatomical Artists.—VI. History of the Chevalier Bay- 
ard.—VII. trish Novels —VIII. Letter to a Student of 
Political: Economy —IX. Av Eveuing Walk.—X. The 
Ricciardetto of Fortiguerri.—X L. The Love Charw, 














from the German of Tieck, with a subjoined notice of | 


that Writer.—XII. Imitation from the French of Cle- 
meot Marot.—XII1. Theatrical Biography and History. 
—KIV. Stanzas —XV. Private Bills of the Session of 
1825.—XVI. Wright's Svlutions of the Cambridge 
Problems.—X VII. French Tiavels in England. 

London : printed for Charles Knight, Pall-Mal! East ; 
and G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Laue. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Second Kadi- 
tion, price 30s. beards, 

RTY YEARS in the WORLD; or, 

Sketches and Tales of a Soidier's Life. 
By the Author of Pifteeu Years in India, &c. 
*T have a song of war for Knight, 
Lay of love for Lady bright.’ 
Printed tor Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


~~ NEW SYSTEM. OF LEARNING FRENCH. 
This day is published, price 3s. 


E TRESOR de L:ECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS; or, the Art of Translating English into 
French, by means of an English and French Index, be- 
ing a Compendium of the most useful Words occurring 
in Conversation, in order to acquire both a Themetical 
and Practical or Colloquial Kuowledge of that Lan- 
guage. On a New System unknown to Modern 
Teachers; and intended only for thuse who have learn- 
ed the first rudiments. 
By M. LOUIS FENWICK DE PORQUET. 
Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London; 
Swinborne and Walter, Culchester; and H. Guy, 
Chelmsford. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Simpson's new and Zreathy-improved Editions of the 
Histories of England, Scotland, Rome, and Greece 


1": GOLDSMITH’S ABRIDGMENT 
of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Death of George II.; with 
a Continuation till the end of 1824, and Questions for 
examination at the end of each section, for the use of 
Schools and of private Students 
By ROBERT SIMPSON. 

Seventh Edition, revised and greatly improved ; 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the Visit of his Majesty, iu 1822, to the Scottish 
Capital; with Questions for Examination at the end 
of each section, for the use of Schouls and private Stu- 
dents; by Robert Simpson; Thirteenth Edition, en- 
larged and greatly improved ; 12mo 3s. 6d. bound. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S Abridgment of the HISTORY 
of ROME; with Questions for examinativun at the eud 
of each sectiun, fur the use of Schools and private Stu- 
dents; by Robert Simpson; Sixth Esition, carefully 
revised and corrected; to which are added, lutroduc- 
tory chapterson Roman Antiquities, containing an Ac- 
count of the Origin, Progress, Institutions, Manners, 
Customs, Government, Laws, and Military and Naval 
Affairs of the Romans; 12me 3s 6d. bound. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY of GREECE 
Abridged, for the use of Schools, with Questions for ex- 
amination at the end of each section; by Robert Simp- 
sen; Secoud Edition, carefully revised and corrected ; 
to which are added, [ntroductory chapters on the Geo- 
graphy, Manners and Customs, Religious Institutions, 
and Military and Naval Affairs of the Greeks, and a Vo- 
cabulary of accented pieoper names; 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

‘To the master who wishes his pupils to be readily 
acquainted with what all should know, and to the pa- 
rent who is anxious that his children should learn his- 
tory through an honest and impartial medium, we re- 
conimend Sim)svun's editions of the Histories of Greece, 
Rome, Eugland, aud Scot'and.’—Literary Chronicle. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and sold 
by Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 


rPHE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 

No. XXIII. published this day, contains the ful- 
lowing Articley:—1. The Latin Plays acted before the 
University of Cambridge.—2. Dr. Rust's Two Choice 
and useful Treatises —3. Acts and Ordinances vf the 
Loug Parliameut —4 Tie Sacrifice of Mass.—5. Burg- 
mauu's Account of the Conversion of Solomon Duiten 
to Christianity —6 Kynaston’s Translations of the 
Troilus and Cressida of Chaucer —7. Johu Cleveland's 
Poetical Works.—8. Spenser's Minor Poems.—9. The 
Life of Mr, Thomas Firmin, late Citizen of London. 

London: printed for Payve and Foss, Pall-Mall; and 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 

*,* This Review supplies the place of a library of 
Old Euglish Literature; it contains Extracts from the 
most interesting and inrportant works wh ch have been 
published up to the commencement of this century, 
Analyses of their contents, and Bivgraphical particulars 
of their Authors, with a critical account of their merits. 
lu many cases the Review supersedes to the general 
reader the work reviewed, aad iu most others compiles 
from it an instructive and entertaining article. Many 
of the works of which an account is given are extremely 
rare; many others are of gteat value; aud to procure 
the whole collection of the works reviewed would be a 
invst difficult and expeusive undertaking; aa uader- 
taking, huwever, rendered in a great measure unneces- 
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sary by the existence of this Review. To , 

Old English Literatare resident in the call lowes 
any part of the wurld wheie access to extensinn ~ in 
ries is difficult or impossible, the Retrospective R ibta. 
must prove an invaluable publication [py aden” 
the accounts of particular books, the Review ¢, m “ 
a considerable number of dissertatious on pian 
terary history, together with general views of the \.. 
of literature at differeut periods, the whole map 
about to form in the succeeding numbers, a com a 
though miscellaneous, history of moderi, fiteratuse , 

The excellence of the plan on which the Review ; 

formed, has met with universal approbation; and a 
manner in which it has been carried into execution ws 
been warinly eulogized in al] the numerous Publics 
tions in which it has been noticed. , 


NEW WORK ON ALGEBRA. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. Gud. boards 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
Designed for the use of Schools and Private 
Students. By P. NICHOLSON, 
Author of the Architectural Dictionary, Combinatoria} 
Analysis, &c 
And J ROWSOTHAM, 
Master of the Academy, Walworth. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; 
and Harvey and Darton. 

Also, a KEY to the above, price 7s. 6d. boards, §. 
bound. ' 

This work contains the solutions, at full Jength, of 
more than Nine Hundred Problems, which area greater 
— than is contained in any other work of tie 

ind. 

The labour of the Teacher wil! seldous, if ever, le 
more than simply comparing the Pupil’s selation with 
those given in the Key. 

N. B. By meaus of the Algebra and Key, persons may 
acquire a knowledge of Algebra without the Assistance 
of a Master. 


——— 


IMPROVED SPELLING AND CLASS-BOOKS. 
This day are published, new and corrected Editivus of 
| the following :— ; ; 
INNOCK’S EXPLANATORY  ENG- 
LISH SPELLING-BOOK,; in wh ch are invo- 
duced original Lesseus on every Mouth of the Year, 
with a highly-nseful and familiar Explanation of the 
Fasts and Festivals observed iu the Chureu of England: 
The Twelfth Edition, enlarzed and improved, 12h, 
Is 6d bound. fe 

DUNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; containing 
the most useful, proper, and appropriate Words in the 
English Language, divided into Syllables, properly 
accented and explained. Eighth Hdition lu». 
Is. 3d. bound. ; 

The SCRIPTURE SPELLING BOOK (heing a0 
Introduction tothe CHRISTIAN CHILD'S READER, 
and ali other Religious Books), with Spelling avd 
Reading Lessons, taken from the Holy Scriptures. 
12mo. ts 61. bound. : 

The FIRST SPELLING BOOK for CHILDREN; 
containing a Selection uf Speiling Lesvons ouly. 18mo. 
1s. bound. te 

The CHILD'S FIRST noe ; S. “ easy Key 

adding ; sist) of Monosyliasbles only. 
Rene MENTORIAN PRIMER; or, Piunock’s Se- 

d Book for Children at an early Age. OG 
EXERCISES in FALSE SPELLING, trey 
Variety of Lessons in Prose and Verse, ualocted Ow 
the best Authors; to be corrected by the } upil, Tone. 
Is. 6d. bound. 

PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER ; fr 

for Children from el to Seven Years old. 
iti T2mo. Is 6d. F or 
ePINNOCK'S INTRODUCTION to the U ota 
SAL EXPLANATORY READER. Eighth 
3s. ; , \ 
PIN NOCK'S UNIVERSAL EXPLANATO RT 
ENGLISH READER, consisting of § roving Suir 
Prose and Verse, on interesting and inp 4 
jects. Sixth Edition. 12mo_ 36. = ROOK: 
I“The LITERA RY and SCIENTIFIC CLASS oy 
consisting of 365 Reading Lessous, for eve Mag 
the Year. With 1000 ee for Examina 
.J Platts. 19mo., 58. Gd. Pata 
ire HARP of PARNASSUS; a new Selection | 
Classical English Poetry, including oeanle Autbot 
Pieces never before agg ae! J.F. L 
. al Minstrel.’ no. Os. ti00 
ofA GARCAND of WILD ROSES; 4 Selecti° 
original Poetry, for Youth. By the CELLAN 
ne MORAL POETICAL MIS ~ 
tainiug choice Selections from our ‘Han, 34 
Poets, arranged under distinct Heads. Maria ADEs 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-! 

London ; and sold by all Rockectiers. 
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